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CRISIS ON GUAM* 


LaurA THOMPSON 
Washington, D. C. 


N order to understand the current crisis in native affairs on Guam we 

need some knowledge of the changes that have taken place on the island 
since its discovery by Magellan in 1521. In the four centuries which have 
elapsed since discovery this small island of only 225 square miles has been 
the meeting place of many diverse influences from the Old World, the 
Americas, the Orient and the Pacific. It became a port of call for early 
European trans-Pacific voyagers, for the Manila galleon, and for whalers 
in the nineteenth century. Thus, due to certain accidents of history, we have 
been able to assemble a documented account of culture history and change 
on Guam across several hundred years, and this record is fraught with mean- 
ing as regards current problems on the island. . 

Looked at in broad perspective, out of the wealth of data there emerge 
two major crises in historic times on Guam: a first crisis due primarily to 
Spanish influences and a second crisis, now assuming acute proportions, 
caused primarily by American influences. The purpose of the present paper 
is to discuss briefly these two major crises from the point of view of the 
light they throw on post-war administrative problems on the island. 


THE SPANISH CRISIS 


Although the Spaniards took formal possession of the Marianas islands 
in 1565 it was not until 1668 that they made a serious attempt at settlement. 
That effort was motivated by a clear-cut purpose; namely, soul-saving in the 
name of Spain. Behind the soul-saving, however, there was the missionaries’ 
quest for personal salvation through martyrdom. In Guam the religious 
motive was apparently primary and not the rationalization of a lust for gold 
or other material gain as in some parts of the Americas. Colonization was 
initiated and led by Jesuit monks with a Spanish army behind them. The 
natives accepted the missionaries, and it was not until they tried to inter- 
fere with certain deep-rooted indigenous patterns of belief, ritual and social 
organization that they met with stiff resistance. The Jesuits, who for the 
first eight years were the political leaders as well as the religious leaders of 


* The following article is part of a chapter to appear in the writer’s Guam and its people, Prince- 
ton University Press, third revised edition (forthcoming). 
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the colony, paid with their lives for their zeal (attaining thereby the martyr- 
dom they sought), but once initiated and institutionalized, their unrelenting 
purpose was carried through to completion even though it meant thirty 
years of bitter and bloody warfare and the near annihilation of the indigenous 
population. 

One can hardly find a more concrete and striking exarnple of the lethal 
effects on native life and welfare of uncompromising colonial policy riding 
_ roughshod over native culture and character. In Guam, unrelenting admin- 
istrative purpose met unrelenting native resistance in a death struggle in 
which the Spanish purpose won only because of superior weapons. It is an 
interesting commentary on their ingenuity and their morale that the ancient 
Chamorros, despite their customary lack of political unity, could in defense 
of their own beliefs and customs keep the Spaniards with their trained 
soldiers and gunpowder at bay for thirty long years. Here the natives did not 
embrace the white man’s god, as was the case in many South Sea islands, 
because the white man’s material culture appeared to be superior to their 
own and hence was thought to emanate from a superior god. On the con- 
trary, in Guam the Chamorros fought for their life-way to the death. 

In spite of this adamant policy and in spite of the near extinction of the 
indigenous population during the first forty years of colonization, much of 
Chamorro culture and character persisted through the centuries. How did 
this happen? 

First it should be noted that the Spaniards found the Marianas islands di- 
vided into well organized districts, each composed of several clan hamlets 
and headed by a high chief and his sister. These districts were apparently the 
largest political units in the archipelago. They were often at war with one 
another and there was no over-all island or inter-island political authority. 
As the districts were subdued by the Spaniards the surviving natives were 
forced to concentrate into villages for purposes of conversion and adminis- 
tration, but evidently the tie which bound the various local and kinship 
groups to their lands either was not completely severed or was later re- 
established. In later Spanish times a compromise emerged by which each 
family had two residences, a formal one in its village and an informal one 
on its ancestral land. While the men of the family spent much time on the 
land and often stayed at their “ranches” for several days at a time, weekends 
were spent in the villages. This dual residence pattern, which was the rule 
in Guam right up to the Japanese occupation, was of utmost importance, 
for it allowed the relationship between man and nature to persist or to re- 
establish itself according to ancient patterns in spite of the great psycho- 
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cultural crisis brought about by the war of conquest, the coercive conversion 
to Catholicism, the forced concentration into villages, and the introduction 
of many new material traits and ideas. 

The casual visitor in pre-war Agana wondered at the Guamanian habit 
of rising at 4 A.M. in order, after first mass, to travel miles by foot, ox-cart 
or bicycle to a garden in the bush, only after the day’s work was done to 
return the long road home after dark. This strenuous work pattern was the 
price many Guamanians paid through the centuries for retaining ties to their 
ancestral lands (and all that this meant from the psycho-cultural point of 
view) at the same time that they conformed to the rigid requirements of 
Spanish Catholicism. 

The dual residence pattern would hardly have saved Chamorro culture, 
however, had it not been for two other important facts. One was that while 
the missionaries suppressed much of the old religion, they introduced new 
beliefs and rites which in the course of time were adapted to the old ways 


~ and evidently provided an adequate substitute for much of what was lost. 


The other was that the Spaniards as early as the thirteenth year of coloniza- 
tion introduced a form of indirect administration under which native chiefs 
were given the principal positions in each village and were even appointed 
to high positions in the king’s army on the island. In the same year the 
Chamorros were given Spanish citizenship and a legal equality with other 
Spanish subjects. The Laws of the Indies were extended to them and in time 
they held all the local government positions except the very top ones. In 
other words, save in the religious sphere, the Spanish administrators built 
to a considerable extent on what already existed and interfered relatively 
little with underlying native patterns of living. In the religious province, 
they introduced an apparently adequate substitute for what they destroyed 
or suppressed, and the new religion was in time assimilated into the modified 
ancient life-way. 

Thus it came about that Chamorro culture and Chamorro personality 
managed to survive the first major psycho-cultural crisis resulting from 
Western pressures which threatened its existence and almost completely 
altered the physical type of its carriers. In the course of two centuries under 
Spanish rule a modified version of the ancient pattern emerged and a new 
equilibrium between man and nature was established on Guam. 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS 


The second major historic crisis of Chamorro culture and personality, 
stemming like the first from Western influences, began at the end of the 
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nineteenth century with the change of sovereignty from Spain to the United 
States, gathered momentum through the forty odd years of American rule 
before the Japanese invasion, and is assuming acute proportions under post 
World War II island conditions. To understand the nature of this second 
crisis, from the point of view of native needs and values, let us trace briefly 
its development since 1898. 

Between the time when the Spanish officials were removed from the island 
and the naval regime was established, local affairs were left to a considerable 
extent in the hands of the natives. In a little more than a year the people of 
Guam, after a critical period of rivalry between local factions, had estab- 
lished their own civilian government with a native leader as governor, as- 
sisted by an advisory council made up of leading citizens, and with a legis- 
lature in process of formation. The promptness with which an emergency 
native government was set up by what appear to have been the real leaders 
of the island attests to the effectiveness of the experience in limited self- 
government which the people of Guam had had under Spain. And it is highly 
probable that, with their long experience in municipal elections, they would 
soon have developed a democratic form of civilian self-government suited 
to their own needs and character, if the Americans had allowed them to do 
so. The events of the year 1898-99 on Guam indicate that the Guamanians 
were at that time ready for and capable of developing a form of democratic 
self-government suited to island life and culture. Incidentally if, as the Navy 
Department officially reported to Congress in regard to the Farrington 
citizenship bill, they are not ready in 1946 even for citizenship, not to men- 
tion any form of self-government whatsoever, this is a reflection on the 
American regime and not on the Guamanians. 

The first naval governor of Guam suppressed completely the spontaneous 
people’s government which was emerging in 1899, declared the whole island 
a naval station, and established a battleship or navy yard type of regime 
over the civilian population which has been retained in Guam to the present, 
with the exception of the period of Japanese occupation and American 
emergency military government reoccupation. 

In setting up this regime the officials tried to transfer practically intact an 
alien type of rigid political structure, developed centuries before, for the 
absolute control of military personnel under conditions of naval warfare, 
to this small Pacific island inhabited by patently peaceful, law-abiding civil- 
ians, and they tried to suppress all local institutions and customs considered 
to be incompatible with it. These included the native language, Catholic 
processions, limited municipal elections, citizenship, drinking, gambling, 
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cockfighting, whistling on the streets, staying out after 10:30 P.M.—to 
mention only a few. 

It should be emphasized that outside the area of navy interests most of 
the governors of Guam genuinely tried to improve native welfare. But be- 
cause their institutions, mores, and mentalities were cast in a military mold 
and keyed primarily to navy interests, their efforts at improvement con- 
stantly interfered with, rather than fostered, local community life, and they 
tended to suppress rather than to stimulate and encourage native leadership, 
talent and creativity. 

Under the American regime, called “Naval Civil Government,” all key 
positions are held by naval officers or personnel on short tour of duty, under 
the command of a short-term naval governor who is also Commandant of the 
Naval Station of Guam, and, since the last war, Commander Marianas. 
The framework of municipal government developed by the Spaniards has 
been retained and expanded, but native officials are appointed by the governor 
rather than elected by electors, and are not allowed to hold positions in the 
higher echelons. A people’s congress, elected by popular vote has advisory 
functions only. 

A unique form of civil law has developed in Guam under the American 
naval government. Under regular naval martial law, although there is no 
trial by jury, the court procedures and the judges’ decisions are governed and 
controlled by the Naval Courts and Boards regulations which cannot be 
waived under any circumstances, and the rights of the defendant are safe- 
guarded by automatic reviews by higher naval authority. On the other hand, 
under the Naval Civil Government of Guam the defendant has neither the 
protection of procedures which the naval governor may not change at will, 
nor the protection of grand jury and trial by jury, nor of appeal to any 
higher court beyond the local court of appeals presided over by a naval officer 
under command of the naval governor. 

The naval regime has had repercussions in every phase of native life. As 
early as 1901 the natives petitioned for a definite legal status, American 
citizenship, and a civilian form of government. Discontent with the Navy 
rule grew as the contrast between it and the form of government enjoyed by 
“continental Americans” became more and more apparent to the people of 
Guam. The citizenship movement in Guam gained momentum through the 
years and has become an exceedingly vital issue since the last war. 

The protest of the Guamanians against the present Navy regime has been 
intensified by the fact that throughout the American administration there 
has been a glaring contrast between the ideals and principles of American 
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democracy and the actualities of the local government. For half a century 
the people of Guam have listened to governmental policies couched in terms 
of the American tradition of individual freedom, and they have become 
familiar with it through personal contacts with Americans, through the 
schools, the radio, newspapers, magazines, books, movies, and Americaniza- 
tion programs. For example, the Presidential instructions to the first 
governor were to assure the people “‘in every possible way that full measure 
of individual rights and liberties which is the heritage of free peoples’ and 
the first governor’s proclamation enjoined the people to obey the existing 
laws “‘in order that the blessing of good government, with the benefits of 
civilization and freedom, coupled with the happiness and prosperity for the 
greatest good of the greatest number,” might be the heritage of all residents 
of the island “under the Free Flag of the United States.”’ But from the first 
executive order the Guamanians have felt the pressure of systematic au- 
thoritarianism in practice. This fundamental inconsistency between the 
aims and principles of the American government as explicitly enunciated 
by naval government officials, as taught in local schools, and as acquired 
through many other channels, on one hand, and the specific policies and prac- 
tices of the local Naval Civil Government on the other, has contributed and 
is contributing to the current crisis. 


COMPARISON OF THE TWO CRISES 


From the viewpoint of psycho-cultural process, the establishment of the 
American naval regime reminds us in many ways of the establishment of the 
Spanish Catholic regime on the island two centuries before. Both involved 
the transfer of an alien type of socio-cultural structure from the conqueror’s 
homeland to this small, far-away tropical island with its own historically 
and geographically conditioned culture and character, and both involved 
the suppression of native institutions and customs believed to be incompatible 
with the innovation. But whereas the Spanish Catholic structure, once es- 
tablished, showed a certain flexibility which allowed it to adapt itself to 
native needs, culture, and character to the extent that a new configuration 
grew up on the basis of the old, the American naval organization had an 
internal rigidity of structure which did not and does not allow such adapta- 
tions. For it is of the essence of the Naval Civil Government of Guam that 
power be concentrated in one supreme military authority responsible only 
to the Secretary of the Navy and to the President as Commander in Chief 
of the Navy, and that it be delegated downward through imported naval 
personnel. Such a one-way flow of authority renders structurally impossible 
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the rise of native leadership above a certain level and the development of 
genuinely democratic political institutions or any real self-government on the 
part of the civilian native population. 

This is a basic sociological fact inherent in the type of political structure 
which has been established on the island, a fact which will not be changed by 
any amount of improvement in actual performance of the officials, by any 
amount of training for their jobs, or any amount of substitution of civilian 
for military officials, until the underlying governmental structure is funda- 
mentally altered from a basically authoritarian form to a basically demo- 
cratic form. And since military structures are in their essence authoritarian 
it follows that a genuinely democratic American form of government can 
develop in Guam only if the government of the civilian population is di- 
vorced from that of the naval station and the Navy Department and re- 
modeled under an organic act which extends the protection of the American 
Constitution and basic civil rights to the people. 

From a broad historical perspective, therefore, there has been a funda- 
mental difference in effect on native life and welfare between the Spanish 
and the American administrations. The Spanish Catholic regime, although 
involving great initial loss of physical life, in general built up a new adjust- 
ment on the basis of the old and, while suppressing the indigenous religion, 
introduced new channels of native self-expression and spiritual growth. The 
psycho-cultural crisis which developed was eventually resolved in a rela- 
tively satisfactory manner and a new equilibrium was established. The 
American naval regime, on the other hand, while fostering population in- 
crease and physical development, tended to ignore the psycho-cultural reali- 
ties and suppressed many channels of native self-expression and creativity 
without providing adequate substitutes. The crisis which arose gathered 
momentum for fifty years and has now reached an acute stage. 

The crisis in native life on Guam today cannot be resolved by being ig- 
nored on the theory, widely expressed in Navy circles, that if enough out- 
siders are imported in connection with the development of the permanent 
naval base of Guam the natives will be “swamped” and their problems will 
cease to exist. The post-war crisis of 23,000 Guamanians will be resolved 
only by building up from their underlying psycho-cultural patterns toward a 
new constructive adjustment in which their basic needs—emotional, in- 
tellectual and spiritual, as well as physical—are given serious consideration, 
and the people are allowed to develop adequate channels for self-expression 
and creative development. 
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ASPECTS OF PERSONAL CHARACTER 
IN JAPAN* 


Dovuctas G. Harinc 
Syracuse University 


YCHOLOGICAL characteristics of enemy peoples were studied al- 

most frantically during the recent war with a view to more effective 
psychological warfare. Answers were sought to questions like the following: 
How does the average enemy individual think and feel? Can his mental- 
emotional constitution be exploited to disrupt his will to fight? And how did 
he get that way? 

Prior to 1941 almost no one investigated the phenomena of personality 
development in Japanese society. Even the Germans were subjected to very 
little systematic study. After the bombs began to fall, when collection of 
essential data had become impossible, both governmental and private initia- 
tive backed research into “‘character structure’ among enemy peoples. 

Cessation of hostilities opened the way for this kind of research in both 
Germany and Japan. Simultaneously the official support of such studies 
collapsed. Yet with respect to both nations—Japan in particular—the prac- 
tical need is even more pressing. Without foresight and almost unwittingly 
the people of the United States have become the ultimate rulers of seventy- 
five million Japanese for an undetermined period. No people can be ruled 
wisely unless the rulers know the mentality and emotional habits of their 
wards. Re-education of the Japanese poses a problem in American policy 
that carries profound implications for an orderly world. Such re-education 
cannot afford to proceed on assumptions current in education in the United 
States. Goals and methods must be adapted to Japanese psychology and to 
the traditional though changing Japanese cultural milieu. One may question 
the competence of American educators (with a capital E!) to determine 
policy for a people among whom they have not lived, whose language they 
do not speak, and whose cultural background is alien to their insight. 

Critical examination of available resources for insight into the “Japanese 
mind” directs attention to certain recent studies of alleged typical features 
of Japanese personality. The background of these studies includes numerous 
investigations of personal character among peripheral peoples. During the 


* The author is indebted deeply to Dr. George B. Wilbur for stimulating comment, criticism, 
and suggestions. Dr. Wilbur, however, has not seen the present paper and is innocent of responsibil- 
ity for its contents. 
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past quarter-century some anthropologists have focussed attention upon the 
socially-conditioned aspects of individual development; in collaboration with 
psychoanalysts and sociologists research techniques have been tested and 
adapted, and results have been subjected to critical analysis. 

Basic problems of such investigation were brought before a wider public 
by Ruth Benedict and Margaret Mead;? competent field studies of various 
peoples bear such names as Bateson, Beaglehole, DuBois, Erikson, Linton, 
Mead, Thompson, Whiting, Kluckhohn and Leighton.? Stimulating analy- 
ses have emerged through the collaboration of the psychoanalyst Kardiner 
with Linton and with DuBois.* Other similar studies have appeared in print 
and more are on the way. Appraisal of these investigations lies beyond the 
scope of the present paper, which is confined to studies of Japanese personal 


character. 

The war emergency found this group of workers experienced in the use 
of fairly well-developed techniques. Their skill and knowledge were mobil- 
ized in connection with divers problems in many parts of the world. Often 
they were asked to make the most of inadequate data in default of oppor- 
tunity for first-hand investigation; such was the case in the scramble for 


1See Ruth F. Benedict’s ““The concept of the guardian spirit in North America,” Memoir no. 29, 
American anthropological association (1923) and Patterns of culture (Boston & New York, 1934); also 
Margaret Mead’s Coming of age in Samoa (New York, 1928), Growing up in New Guinea (New 
York, 1930) and Sex and temperament in three primitive societies (New York, 1935). Edward Sapir’s 
pioneer contributions, less directly pertinent here, are cited in detail in the paper by Kluckhohn 
(note 2, below). 

2 Gregory Bateson, Naven (Cambridge, Eng., 1936) and Gregory Bateson and Margaret Mead, 
Balinese character, a photographic analysis (New York academy of sciences, 1942); Ernest Beaglehole 
“Character structure, its role in the analysis of interpersonal relations,” Psychiatry: journal of the 
biology and pathology of interpersonal relations, 7 (May i944), no. 2; Cora DuBois, The people of Alor, 
a social psychological study of an East Indian island, with analyses by Abram Kardiner and Emil Ober- 
holzer (Minneapolis, 1944); Erik Homburger Erikson, “‘Hitler’s imagery and German youth,” 
Psychiatry, § (Nov. 1942), no. 4 and Observations on the Yurok: childhood and world image, University 
of California publications in American archaeology and ethnology, vol. 35, no. 10 (Berkeley, 1943) ; 
Ralph Linton, The cultural background of personality (New York, 1945); Margaret Mead, “‘Char- 
acter formation in two South Sea societies,’’ American neurological association, transactions 66th annual 
meeting (1940); Laura Thompson and Alice Joseph, The Hopi way (U. S. Indian Service, 1944); 
John W. M. Whiting, Becoming a Kwoma: teaching and learning in a New Guinea tribe (New Haven, 
1941); Dorothea C. Leighton and Clyde Kluckhohn, Children of the people: the Navaho individual 
and his development (Cambridge, 1946). For a historical summary of the influence of psychiatry on 
anthropology, see Clyde Kluckhohn, “The influence of psychiatry on anthropology in America 
during the past one hundred years,”’ One hundred years of American psychiatry, edited by J. K. Hall, 
G. Zilboorg, and H. A. Bunker (New York, 1944). 

* See DuBois (note 2, above) and the three works of Abram Kardiner, The individual and his 
society, with a foreword and two ethnological reports by Ralph Linton (New York, 1939), “The concept 
of basic personality structure as an operational tool in the social sciences,” in The science of man in 
the world crisis, ed. by Ralph Linton (New York, 1945) and Kardiner with the collaboration of 
Ralph Linton, Cora DuBois, and James West, The psychological frontiers of society (New York, 1945). 
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understanding of the motivations of the Japanese. Nevertheless, students of 
Eastern Asia cannot afford to neglect the implications of some of their 
hypotheses. 

Superficial appraisals dismiss the study of “character structure” as a 
passing anthropological fad. Perhaps the term “character structure” and the 
allied jargon may go the way of fads to merited oblivion. But meticulous 
observation and analysis of the development of patterns of individual charac- 
ter in conformance with local cultural norms offers more than an academic 
amusement. Such investigation hews close to scientific explanation of the 
durable problem of ethosem—‘‘the soul of a people,” “racial genius,” or “‘na- 
tional character.” Ever since a remote forebear of Gigantopithecus first 
heaved a rock at a stranger, these catchwords have inspired blind ethnocen 
trism, tribal egotism, and national snobbery with malice toward all and 
charity for none. “National character” has provided a happy hunting ground 
for sentimentalists, demogogues, and collectors of curiosa. Scientific investi- 
gation is overdue. 

An underlying hypothesis of the recent anthropological-psychoanalytic 
studies, sans technical jargon, may be summarized briefly. With due allow- 
ance for physical and regional limitations and for cultural history, the unique 
aspects of any society are determined and maintained by emotional habits 
learned in infancy by a majority of the participating individuals. Much of 
this learning occurs before the infant learns to talk. Consequently a variety of 
socially-important emotional habits continues vague and indefinite, even un- 
conscious, throughout every individual’s lifetime. One knows only that cer- 
tain types of social situations are congenial and he feels at home in them, 
while in other situations he is ill at ease, even violently disturbed. The ex- 
periences of early infancy, reinforced by subsequent events, have developed 
in him unconscious criteria of social and cultural choice. Such preferences 
one takes for granted; despite fluent rationalizations, the ultimate criteria of 
his personal and social preferences lie beyond his ability to perceive objec- 
tively and to describe verbally. 

Experience in infancy is by no means the sole determinant of an individual’s 
social goals and preferences. He goes on learning and acquiring new tastes. 
But his pre-linguistic habits maintain a subtle primacy because they are 
buried beyond the reach of self-conscious analysis. The ways in which in- 
fants acquire feeling-habits with respect to personal relations invite further 
investigation. Apparently the baby learns habits of reciprocal behavior vis 4 
vis each person in his small world—mother, father, nurse, siblings. Simul- 
taneously he responds emotionally to their behavior toward each other. 
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Thus he acquires the ‘feel of’ the usual routines of interstimulation toward 
others, of others toward himself, and of others apart from himself. These 
feelings about human relations become deeply organic, a part of oneself too 
fundamental to analyze objectively in subsequent years. In such emotional 
habits arise the norms of conduct implicit in adult behavior. 


These deep feelings of rightness or wickedness in conduct and in personal 


relationships gain force from the circumstance that they were learned at an 
age of maximum organic vigor and security. As an adult one strives uncon- 
sciously to recapture the perfection of a dimly sensed past in which warmth, 
sustenance, and the attention of others were provided without effort or 
uncertainty. Whatever persists in organic habit from that optimum epoch 
acquires symbolic values—values often dramatized in folklore and mythol- 
ogy. Hence Freud’s definition of instinct: “ . . . a tendency innate in living 
organic matter, impelling it toward the reinstatement of an earlier condi- 
tion.”* One’s ideal constellation of persons and conduct is no intellectual 
scheme; it is a complex of emotional compulsions that impels him to seek 
a social milieu whose feeling-tone approximates the world of his infancy. 
Even when observers characterize an individual’s infancy as “unhappy,” the 
individual himself at least acts in terms of the emotional coloring of that half- 
forgotten but organically vital experience. 

Thus one whose parents characteristically acted as equals motivated by 
affection and mutual respect subsequently may seek situations in which his 
associates hold each other in considerate, helpful regard. If, however, his 
father dominated the household, showed contempt for the mother, and drama- 
tized the brutal aspects of living, the infant may grow up to create a house- 
hold or to work for a political order that he can dominate in the mood of 
his father. Failing to achieve supreme command, he nevertheless feels at 
home under an authoritative ruler who enforces obedience. He tends to 
repress tender feelings associated with weakness and symbolized by the 
mother. The foregoing are by no means the only patterns that stem from the 
situations postulated. Given large numbers of similar households, however, 
the majority of their children in any generation develop along the lines 
indicated. 

Each individual seeks to attain or to inhabit a social order in which personal 
relations are congruent with the feeling-patterns established in his infancy. 
To resort to a statistical analogy, the modal type of home determines the 
preferences of the modal type of person reared in any society. Autocratic 


* Quoted without page citation by Fritz Wittels, Freud and his time (New York, 1931), p. 171. 
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regimes rest upon the habituation of infants to the folkways of autocracy. 
Democratic societies are composed of persons who in childhood learned to 
feel that each individual merits respect and consideration. 

Democracy, therefore, cannot be created by fiat among a people whose 
deepest feelings run counter to democratic traditions. Only by changing the 
patterns of social experience in infancy can a society undergo permanent 
reform, either toward democracy or toward autocracy.® Nazism and Nippon- 
ism are possible in the long run only in populations where a majority 
of homes are patriarchal microcosms. 

Wartime attempts to analyze Japanese personal character from this point 
of view produced hypotheses respecting various aspects of the development 
of Japanese individuals. Almost without exception, the principal contributors 
were handicapped by lack of first-hand experience in Japan. Their data came 
from books about Japan, biographies of Japanese, from Japanese cinema films, 
from issei and nisei in the United States, from experience in internment 
centers, from Japanese literature and schoolbooks. A sketchy outline of 
“typical” Japanese character emerged, and this outline contains features that 
probably will stand up in the face of new facts. Material thus far published 
includes papers by Geoffrey Gorer, Arnold Meadow, Ruth Benedict, Tal- 
cott Parsons, and Weston LaBarre.* Undoubtedly more will be printed. The 
present paper attempts to summarize synthetically some of the major con- 
tributions and to integrate them with residual impressions from personal 
residence in Japan between the years 1917 and 1926. Detailed critical analysis 
of the literature at present would be premature; further studies in the field 
by trained personnel are a sine qua non of any such evaluation. 

In Japan infancy is a period of indulgence, especially for boys. Babies are 
fed to excess, fondled, and rarely restrained or punished. Even excretion 
receives public attention; some writers have attempted to explain the less 

5 Beaglehole, op. cit., p. 155. 

® Studies frankly confined to Japanese internees in the United States are omitted from the scope 
of this paper. By the time this is in print, Ruth Benedict’s forthcoming book on the Japanese prob- 
ably will be available; it should be included among the papers listed below. 

Geoffrey Gorer, ‘“Themes in Japanese culture,” Transactions New York academy of sciences, ser. 
II, § (March 1943), 106-24; Arnold Meadow, An analysis of Japanese character structure (New York: 
distributed privately by The Institute for Intercultural Studies, 1944); Ruth F. Benedict, Japanese 
behavior patterns. Office of War Information, Area III, Overseas Branch, Foreign Morale Analysis 
Division, Report #25 (Washington, 1945); Talcott Parsons, “Population and social structure,” 
chapter 4 in Japan's prospect, ed. by D. G. Haring (Cambridge, 1946). See also chapter 1 in the same 
book, passim; Weston LaBarre, ‘Some observations on character structure in the Orient: the Japa- 
nese,” Psychiatry, 8 (August 1945), no. 3, an excellent summary; Herman M. Spitzer (in consulta- 
tion with Dr. Ruth Fulton Benedict), Bibliography of articles and books relating to Japanese psychology, 
Office of War Information, Area III, Overseas Branch, Foreign Morale Analysis Division, Report 
#24 (Washington, 1945). 
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pleasant behavior of Japanese adults as a consequence of psychological injury 
through imposition of rigid toilet training before the infant has matured 
neurologically and physiologically to the point of effective control. Facie- 
tiously dubbed the scatological interpretation of personality, this hypothesis 
is amenable to verification by observation in Japan. Until such studies are 
made, it is pointless to argue the topic. 

One outstanding fact not stressed in the literature but amply verified in- 
volves the almost uninterrupted bodily contact of Japanese infants with 
mother or nursemaid. Practically never is a baby left to lie alone quietly. 
Always he rides on someone’s back or sleeps close to someone. When he is 
restless his bearer sways or jiggles from one foot to the other. Some writers 
deem this jiggling a fearsome experience for the infant; whether this be so 
is another detail for field verification. My own unsystematic observations in- 
dicate that most Japanese think it soothes the child. At any rate the infant 
almost constantly feels the reassuring touch of human skin. When he cries 
he is given the breast, and in lower-class families his sexual organs are 
manipulated until he falls alseep. Many better-educated Japanese repudiate 
the latter practice, but they employ nursemaids versed in the folkways rather 
than in the niceties of genteel refinement. 

In due season—perhaps at the birth of a sibling—the Japanese infant 
abruptly loses his warm, secure world of bodily contact with the mother. 
Although complete weaning may be deferred for several years, he no longer 
holds first claim on the breast. As he begins to walk he is “put on his own” 
quite drastically. He must conform to the implicit taboo on touching other 
people that still survives in Japan. Although relaxed in recent decades, the 
effects of this taboo still evoke from foreigners the verdict that Japanese 
society is cold and formal. Other taboos also restrict his behavior. He must 
learn never to reveal the inside of his mouth; the traditional frugality also is 
enforced and effects a sharp cessation of the practice of stuffing the infant 
with food. Simultaneously he is denied the pleasures of genital manipulation 
by mother or nursemaid, although children’s play frequently includes such 
activities. He must learn his decorous way about the house and garden. Some 
writers have overemphasized the strictness of training with respect to the 
house; they allege that Japanese houses are so frail that even a baby’s mis- 
step can throw the building out of alignment. (My none-too-dainty feet have 
trod every part of many a Japanese house with no ill effects on the structure.) 
The baby, however, must learn to avoid the place of honor in the guest room 
and he must learn to keep his fingers out of the firebox in wintertime. He 
must observe a rather neurotic taboo against stepping on the dividing lines 
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between the straw floor-mats or on the threshold. He must learn not to 
injure or disturb the formal garden in the tiny yard—a fact that imposes 
considerable restriction upon his freedom of movement in play. His toys are 
few and he learns to make the most of a limited range of play activities. 

The strict requirements of Japanese etiquette are with him from the time 
of his first step. Very early he learns to bow. He must approach his parents 
formally. When he leaves or enters the dwelling he approaches first his 
father, then his mother, bows, and recites the set formulas of departure and 
return (Itte mairimasu; Tadaima kaerimashita). The parents return the’ bow 
and utter the conventional responses (Itte irasshai; Okaerinasai). He does not 
rush home from play or school to the warm security of his mother’s arms, 
nor do his childish woes find solace there. Some psychologists appraise this 
abrupt break in the sequence of habit formation as a psychological trauma 
fraught with consequences disruptive of later adult emotional life. 

In any event the sudden break in the infant’s habitual basic dependence 
on contact with other persons involves frustration. A normal response to 
frustration is a temper tantrum. In the case of a boy the mother resigns 
herself to the tantrum and accepts verbal and physical abuse from her son. 
The father, however, may suppress the outbreak. A girl encounters prompt 
suppression. The consequent vengeful desire to hurt someone finds no ade- 
quate outlet in the rigidly defined situations of Japanese life except perhaps 
through alcoholic intoxication. In girls the aggressive impulses apparently 
are repressed. In boys they may be indulged toward animals or women but 
not toward the father or elder brothers. Long postponed revenge for child- 
hood frustration—a motivation of which the individual is unconscious—may 
be accomplished either in suicide or in the sadistic outbursts of war and tor- 
ture of the helpless. In males these latter outlets receive social approval. 
Females apparently live with their repressions, unless the common neurotic 
malady called hisuteri (derived from the English hysteria—usually nympho- 
mania) may be regarded as a consequence. 

Another aspect of infantile frustration appears in the feelings of adolescent 
or adult males toward their own bodies. All those visceral functions that in 
infancy elicited lavish attention from others come to symbolize frustration. 
Even though they provide occasion for boasting, sexual functions may be 
repudiated in disgust. The unconscious conflict within the growing boy finds 
in sex a symbol of frustrated aggression and longing for dominance. Be- 
havior related to sex is tinged with sadistic violence; the fierce obscenity of 
Japanese schoolboys, homosexuality, contempt for wives, and sexual mutila- 
tion of helpless enemies all stem perhaps from these unresolved conflicts. 
Throughout the history of Japanese fine arts the human body has been repudi- 
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cae ated as a source of aesthetic pleasure—unless the pornographic wkiyoye can b 
8€S |) can be called aesthetic. Perhaps this negative tradition in art and the self- e 
are | deprecation inherent in Japanese etiquette found in similar repressions. gt 
. The family system places the child in a position of increasingly tense 
imé insecurity. Stress upon etiquette and fear of losing face are expressed in the 
training formulas: ‘Don’t do that! People will laugh at our family!” and 
his" “When you grow up you must bring glory to the family.” An individual’s . 
and shortcomings expose an entire family to ridicule; hence children learn to ; 
Ow |* fear outsiders and to cringe at the merest hint of ridicule. In time the child . 
NOt discovers that open affection and mutual confidence may not be forthcoming ; 
mi within the family. The unavoidable interdependence of kinsmen does not 
his | preclude bitter rivalries and hatreds behind the front of family face—all of 
ma = which must be concealed beneath the polite rubrics of Confucian filial piety. 

) Thus one is responsible to and absolutely dependent upon a group in which he 
ce feels no adequate psychological security. 
- Obligations to the family nevertheless color every contact with the outside Re 
ms |} world. For example, in Japanese primary schools every child in a class is _ 
mM. | promoted and every child receives some sort of prize lest a pupil lose face 2 
pt for his family and commit suicide. This utter domination of the individual by a: 
e- the family, coupled with the lack of psychological security within the family, ’ 
PS |) have emerged dramatically in the writer’s experience via the intimate con- ‘ 
ly ) fidences and correspondence of scores of Japanese friends. Youths feel alone - 
ut |} and sorely beset—a condition in no way mitigated by rigid separation of the ~ 
d- "sexes. Only an occasional female cousin provides a confidante; what is said fe 
'Y || to her remains within the family even though she is not of the immediate 
r- household. Japanese conduct which Occidentals regard as erratic and inscru- 
I. > table often stems from family situations; an individual cannot make a decision 
ic |) till the family council acts, and should it act counter to the individual’s de- 
- || sires, he is forced to repudiate half-made commitments. 

; The growing boy learns to conform to stereotyped masculine roles ex- 
tt |» plicitly set forth in precept and in story as part of Japanese cultural tradition. 


n He is indoctrinated with Confucian loyalty and respect to elders, and with 
| Japanese martial ideals. His mother and sisters minister to him, indulge him, 
eC and obey him; by masculine example and teaching he learns that no real man 
S acknowledges tender feelings toward women. His affection for his mother— 
' which may be very real—is repressed from the time that he discovers that 
f it is his prerogative to lord it over any female. 

’ Family experience, therefore, has provided him with emotionally based 
principles of conduct: he must be loyal to his family against a hostile, 
treacherous world; should his acts occasion loss of face for his family the 
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offense is beyond forgiveness; tenderness and affection are unworthy of his 


status as male; the proper order of society is a hierarchy typified by his |) 


father, elder brothers, younger brothers, and women. Small wonder that he |7 
accepts the myths of Imperial divinity and of the hostility of all foreign 7 


nations toward poor little hemmed-in have-not Japan. He identifies himself q . 
with his nation, for the pattern of his inner emotional cosmos, learned before | 7 


he could talk, is rationalized and projected in the dogmas of Kadé national- 7 
ism while it remains inarticulate for him as an individual. q 

Neither space nor the writer’s competence justifies detailed psychoanalytic 7 
interpretations. Those who offer such interpretations provide illuminating 7 
insights. For example, the approved pattern of masculine personality in |7 


Japan seems to be narcissistic and auto-erotic. Mutuality in love is excluded | 4 


by the dogma of female inferiority—save for those hopeless extra-conven- | ; 


tional passions that usually end in double suicide because they challenge the | 7 
family system. The institutionalized prostitute caters to male narcissism | § 
and auto-eroticism; the wife is but a mechanism for perpetuating the family, 7 
so the prostitute offers a sanctioned escape from family controls. Such 4 
psychological phenomena underlie the loudly proclaimed Japanese devalua- |7 
tion of the individual. Life is worthless and may be discarded, other persons 7 
are of no value, love is obscene and may be thrown away. Such attitudes | 7 
symbolize the repudiation of sex and consequently of the value of the human | ~ 
body. The male ego is inflated to a degree that demands revenge or suicide | 7 


at the slightest hint of insult. 4G 

The average Japanese is faced with the reality of his own inferior social |} 
status. To compensate, he exalts the Emperor as ego-surrogate. By identifi- |} 
cation with the Emperor and death in battle one achieves that status as kami | 
(deity) to which in his narcissistic feelings every Japanese male knows him- | 7 
self to be entitled. Foreigners, like women, are dirt and pollution, especially 
in view of their denial of the world of make-believe which the Japanese insist || 
on maintaining through polite fictions. Observers comment that Japanese | ‘ 
never feel sin or guilt, only shame at loss of face. This aspect of narcissistic, | 7 
auto-erotic personalities is familiar in clinical records everywhere. 

Further details significant in analysis of Japanese personal character in- 
clude compulsive preoccupation with small objects and the manual skills 
involved in their creation and manipulation. Perhaps this compulsion sym- 
bolizes the lost pleasures of infancy that centered in the manipulation of a 
highly interesting “little thing” by mother or nursemaid. The compulsive 
etiquette that treats eating as shameful is another detail significant to a 
psychoanalyst. Similarly meaningful practices include: the exclusion of chil- 
dren from adult concerns despite imposition of responsibility for family face; 
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the near-pathological persistence and conscientiousness of most Japanese; 
the self-righteous fanaticism and arrogance typical of narcissistic persons; 
the orientation of Shinté rites to formal purification; the effects of the taboo 
against touching other persons on Japanese preferences for games and sports; 
and the unconscious criteria of selection in adoption of some foreign ¢ customs 
and the repudiation of others.’ 

The wartime studies of Japanese personality indicate that large numbers 
of Japanese behave in ways regarded by Euro-Americans as neurotic. An- 
thropologists tend to infer that such resemblances may be superficial, that 
tradition imposes upon individuals habits resembling those of Occidental 
neurotics without development of the inner conflicts in which true neuroses 
arise. Accessible evidence, however, favors the conclusion that genuine 
neurosis with its full weight of inner misery and social maladjustment occurs 
far more frequently in Japanese society than in many other societies. Japa- 
nese “culture’—of which militarism is both effect and cause—apparently 
places grievous burdens upon its carriers. 

Further research, urgently needed, can determine the validity of these 
tentative hypotheses and can deal with important questions thus far unan- 
swered. Are the patterns of personal development here suggested universal? 
Such universality is highly questionable. Perhaps the picture summarized 
here is more characteristic of urban Japanese and of those educated individ- 
uals who wrestle with the conflict of ideas engendered by cultural diffusion 
from the Occident. Is the cheerful, patient peasant developed in another sort 
of background, or perhaps in differing local backgrounds? What other pat- 
terns of personal character appear, and what is their statistical frequency of 
occurrence? Do the hypotheses thus far advanced account for Japanese 
women? Are all general formulations indefensible? In view of the insistence 
of psychoanalysts that a long and meticulous analysis must precede any 
diagnosis of individual psychological disturbances, what is the justification 
for, vague interpretations of the behavior of large numbers of people in 
psychoanalytic terms? 

In other words, present knowledge is inadequate, spotty, unverified, and 
non-specific. Probably also, it suffers from wartime bias. The issues can 
be clarified only by research in Japan by qualified specialists. Despite mis- 
givings of personal bias, the caution is offered that those who do such re- 
search should spend years, not months, in Japan. The writer “learned all 
the answers” in his first year in Japan. The next six years taught him that 

’ Unconscious criteria of selection on the part of the Japanese in the process of cultural diffusion 


sons entry, note 6, above). 
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practically all of those answers were misleading or false. Perhaps another 
seven years would have indicated the wisdom of saying nothing at all, and 
the motley throng who rush in where angels fear to tread would have num- 
bered one less. The anthropologist who stays among a people for a mere 
six months or a year should avoid Japan or change his tactics and settle 
down. Assuming that a peripheral people might be studied adequately in 
less than a year, the Japanese are not primitives, but a civilized society with 
a history and numbering over seventy millions. If protracted residence 
proves fatal to some brilliant deductions, the objective is not raw facts, but 
facts plus insight. 

Consequently, research into Japanese mentality should be cooperative and 
organized on some such plan as the Field Laboratory conducted among the 
Pomo Indians at Ukiah, California for over a decade by Drs. Bernard and 
Ethel Aginsky and their associates.* Such laboratories, operating in rural 
and urban centers in Japan over a period of years, could contribute mightily 
to practical policy as well as to the advancement of knowledge. If funds were 
forthcoming from private sources the advantages of non-governmental ad- 
ministration would be considerable. Personnel should be selected from an- 
thropologists familiar with Japan and her history, psychologists and psycho- 
analysts, and sociologists. Caucasian personnel might well be minimized, 
with niseis and qualified native Japanese predominating; this policy would 
facilitate rapport with the subjects of investigation. 

Meanwhile those who work with historical documents are invited to 
seek out and translate autobiographies, descriptions of child training and 
infantile experience, and of family situations. Such data may indicate. the 
recency of alleged Japanese character traits, or may push their origin back 
to the horizons of history. Similar inquiries are in order with respect to 
other Oriental peoples, for coming decades will witness much study of con- 
temporary psychological phenomena. 

In any case attempts to apply American educational and political philos- 
ophy and the accompanying techniques in Japan are blind and foolish. Re- 
education of the Japanese demands fresh research, a pertinent philosophy, 
and a degree of insight and adaptability that victors in war rarely exhibit 
toward the vanquished. Persons who at heart are carpet-baggers cannot do 
the task; the Occupation Command will be justified in ruthless elimination 
of such individuals from its personnel. The immediate need is for research 
and for a flexible program that profits by the results of research as they 
emerge in verifiable form. 


8 William Henderson and B. W. Aginsky, “A social science field laboratory,”’ American socio- 
logical review, 6 (February 1941), no. 1. 
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THE RELIABILITY OF CHINESE HISTORIES* 


Homer H. Duss 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 


HE world’s greatest repository of historical information is to be found 
in the twenty-five officially approved Chinese standard histories. This 
collection begins with legendary ages and continues to the beginning of the 
Tsing or Manchu period. Because only parts of a very few histories have 
been translated, this collection remains almost completely unavailable, except 
to expert sinologists.1 Altogether the histories have well over twenty million 


* Romanization. This article uses a modification of the usual Wade-Giles system, and follows 
in most respects that of Dr. C. S. Gardner. To convert my spelling into Wade-Giles add an apos- 
trophe after my initial ch-, k-, p-, t-, ts-; change my j-, g-, b-, d-, dz- to ch-, k-, p-, t-, ts-, respectively; 
change my r- to j-; my final -zh to -ih; my tz, dz, sz to t2’u, tzu, ssu, respectively; and, before -i or 
-i (not before -u), change my ts-, dz-, s- to ch’- ch-, hs-, respectively; Cf. Journal of the American 
Oriental society, 62 (1942), 303, note 20. I also drop a final silent -h and use yi regularly for the syl- 
lable i. 

Although the English letters b, d, g have, in some English words, the same sounds as those in 
Chinese, the Wade-Giles system fails to use these letters. Instead it uses p, t, and k with two differ- 
ent pronunciations. It also uses a medial i (in -ih) and a final u (in tzu, etc.) to denote a semivowel 
which has a quite different pronunciation from that of these letters in English. The result is fre- 
quently confusion and mispronunciation. My changes are merely designed to correct these de- 
ficiencies in Wade-Giles. Otherwise this convenient system is left unchanged. 

Bibliography. The works most commonly referred to in this article and the abbreviations used 
are as follows: 

HFHD—The history of the Former Han dynasty by Ban Gu, translated by H. H. Dubs, which is a 
translation of some chapters of the HS. 
HHJ—Hou-Han-ji or Account of the Later Han dynasty, by Yiian Hung (328-376); see Giles, Chi- 

nese biographical dictionary, no. 2551. 

HHS—Hou-Han-shu or History of the Later Han dynasty, by Fan Ye (398-445); using the paging of 

Wang Sien-chien’s edition, the Hou-Han-shu dzi-jie. 

HS—Han-shu (usually called the Tsien-Han-shu) or History of the [Former] Han dynasty, by Ban Gu 

(A.D. 32-92); using the paging of Wang Sien-chien’s edition, the Han-shu bu-ju. 
LH—Lun-hung, by Wang Chung (A.D. 27-97), translated by A. Forke under the same title; 

quoted by pages of Forke’s translation. 

MH—Les memories historiques de Se-ma Tsien (5 vols.), a translation by E. Chavannes of about half 
the SJ. 

Sargent—‘‘Subsidized history: Pan Ku and the historical records of the Former Han dynasty,” by 

~ Clyde B. Sargent, Far Eastern Quartervy 3 (1944), 119-143, to which the present article is 
largely a reply. 

$]—Shzh-ji or Historical record, by Sz-ma Tsien (ca. B.C. 145-80). 

ST—Shzh-tung $$ 3 or Historical perspectives, by Liu Jzh-ji BANHE (661-721). 

Chinese characters for these works are either found in the Sargent article referred to or in A. Wy- 

lie’s Notes on Chinese literature, pp. 16, 24. 

* One of the most remarkable facts about occidental histories of historiography is their neglect 
of Chinese histories. H. E. Barnes, A history of historical writing, contains a section entitled 
“Oriental beginnings of historical writing” (p. 16), but fails even to mention Chinese histories, 
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characters, the equivalent of at least forty-five million English words. If 
this series were translated with appropriate notes and printed in the same 
format as the parts of the first two that have appeared, there would be about 
225,000 pages, making about 450 volumes of 500 pages each.* This transla- 
tion is the greatest single task awaiting sinological scholarship today. 

This great series of histories is arranged approximately on the plan used 
in the second one, the History of the Former Han dynasty (HS), which is 
recognized to be one of the best, possibly the very best of all. Its form was a 
development of that used in the Shzh-ji or Historical record (SJ). The con- 
tinuity of Chinese historiography is indicated in the accompanying table, 
which summarizes the situation with regard to the chapters of these his- 
tories dealing with specific subjects. It indicates the way in which the HS 
derived from the SJ certain of its subjects and shows that the recent attempt 
at a similar history follows the same scheme (The Tsing-shzh-gao [Draft 
history of the Tsing dynasty, begun 1912], which has not yet been included 
among the twenty-five standard histories). A correct understanding of the 
HS is hence of great importance, because this work has been the model 
upon which subsequent Chinese historiography has been based. 

This book was entitled the Han-shu, which phrase I have translated as the 
History of the [Former| Han dynasty.* In Han times, the Chinese word shu 
# meant “a writing.” It was used to denote ordinary letters, memorials to 
the throne, imperial edicts, and the classical Book of history (the Shang-shu 
or “Revered shu’’). Liu Jzh-ji, who was a keen critic of histories, states that 
Ban Gu, the author of the HS,‘ took the word shu from the title of the Book 


although Chavannes’ splendid translation (the MH) had been completed for more than a decade 
before Barnes wrote. J. T. Shotwell, The history of history (1939) equally ignores Chinese 
histories. 

2 These figures are based upon a count of the characters in an average chapter (HS, ch. 84, 6827 
characters), calculating the average number of characters per page, multiplying by the number 
of pages in the Kai-ming Bookstore edition of the “Twenty-five histories,” which prints the whole 
in a uniform format. Sargent’s estimate of approximately ten million characters (p. 120) is much 
too low. 

* Sargent, p. 119 and note 1 denies to the HS the character of a history and translates this title 
as Han documents or Documents of the | former] Han dynasty. 

* There is no ancient evidence to support the statement (Sargent, 128) that Ban Gu’s sister, Ban 
Jao, completed the HS and is responsible for chs. 13-20, 26, and possibly for ch. 99. The primary 
evidence indicates that she did little, possibly nothing at all towards the completion of this work. 
The primary evidence upon which the belief that Ban Jao completed the HS is found in her life by 
Fan Ye in HHS, Memoirs, ch. 74, p. 3b. “[Ban Jao’s] elder brother, [Ban] Gu, wrote the HS, 
but when he died, the eight “‘tables”’ [i.e., chs. 13~20] and “The treatise on the ornaments of heaven 
(Tien-wen jzh)” [ch. 26] had not been completed. [So] Emperor Ho ordered [Ban] Jao to go to the 
Pavillion for Storing Writings in the Eastern Lodge [where historical work was being carried on] 
to continue and complete it.’’ Here nothing is said about ch. 99 being lacking. I see no evidence 


| 
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of history, which, Liu Jzh-ji says, “‘is a fine name for an examination of an- 
cient events.”’> In Han times, shu did not specially denote “historical docu- 
ments.” That term was denoted by ju,-ji ju,ji or chijiju, 


whatever to connect Ban Jao with that chapter. We are moreover not told that she really worked 
on the HS. 

What she actually did was something different. The foregoing passage continues as follows: 
“When the HS first appeared, most [people] could not understand it, so Ma Rung, who came from 
the same commandery [as Ban Gu], prostrated himself below the Pavillion [For Storing Writings] 
and received from [Ban] Jao the [correct] understanding [of difficult matters].” In those days there 
were as yet no dictionaries giving the various meanings of words, so that it was necessary to have 
some person available to explain unusual characters and difficult passages. Such was the regular 
practise with regard to the classics. Ma Rung (79-166) was then still a young man. He later be- 
came the outstanding scholar of the day, so that he was a quite suitable person to carry on the 
tradition about the meaning of the HS. A century later, in a.p. 221, we find that persons who wished 
to read the HS would seek out the teacher who possessed this tradition and read the book with 
him (San-guojzh, Wu, ch. 14, p. 1a). 

There is moreover no statement concerning how much interpretation of the HS was given by 
Ban Jao. With such an unusual person as Ma Rung, the explanation even of difficult characters was 
probably quite unnecessary, so that Ban Jao may not have felt herself obligated to do that. There 
have however come down to us certain glosses attributed to Ban Jao, dealing with passages in 
HS ch. 100, the “Introductory memoir.”’ These glosses deal particularly with Ban Gu’s auto- 
biography in that chapter. It is quite likely that Ban Jao did nothing more with the HS than to 
give the explanations that led to the making of these glosses. For biographical matters concerning 
Ban Gu she would be specially fitted. There is no ancient evidence that she actually did anything 
more. She was a favorite of the Empress Dowager nee Deng, who was then ruling as regent, and 
attended court with the Empress Dowager (HHS, Memoirs, ch. 74, p. 3b), so that she probably 
had no spare time for serious labor on her brother’s work. She needed to achieve no fame. 

Sz-ma Biao, who lived ca. 240-ca. 306, says definitely: “Ma Sii, [a younger brother of Ma 
Rung], wrote the Treatise on the ornaments of heaven” [From a note incorporated into HHS, 
Treatises, ch. 10, p. 2b.]. This evidence concerning the authorship of HS ch. 26, written a century 
and a half before Fan Ye’s HHS, is clear and plain. 

Yiian Hung (328-76), in his HH/J, tells about the completion of the HS, saying nothing about 
Ban Jao: “When Ban Gu composed the HS, seven ‘tables’ were lacking [prob. ch. 13-19], to- 
gether with the “Treatise on the ornaments of heaven.’” [The titles of these chapters] were re- 
corded, but [the chapters] were without any writing. [Ma] Sii did the entire [work of] continuing 
and completing them” [HHJ, ch. 18, p. 3b]. Yiian Hung evidently believed that Ban Gu had com- 
posed the last of the “tables,” which is the “Table of ancient and present personages” (ch. 20). 
The nature of that chapter corroborates this interpretation. Y‘ian Hung’s evidence is half a century 
earlier than that of Fan Ye. The latter used the HHJ as one of his sources. Yiian Hung’s statement 
is of high value. 

Fan Ye (397-445) continues the passage translated above by illegitimately combining Yiian 
Hung’s statement with the imperial edict ordering Ban Jao to complete the HS: “Afterwards there 
was also an imperial edict that [Ma] Rung’s elder [sic] brother, [Ma] Sii, should continue [Ban] 
Jao’s [work] and complete it” [HHS, Memoirs, ch. 74, p. 3b]. (“Elder brother’”’ is here an error; 
Hui Dung [1697-1758], using a note in HHS, Memoirs, ch. 14, p. 23b, points out that Ma Rung 
was the elder of the two. The passage above, quoted from the HHJ, is preceded by a sentence in 
which Ma Sii is also mentioned as ‘‘[Ma Rung’s] elder brother.”” This circumstance establishes 
that Fan Ye is here using the HH] as a source.) 

This clear evidence makes definite that Ban Jao had a minor part in completing the HS. She was 
a learned woman—the marvel of her age. The ancient evidence is merely that she was ordered to 
complete the HS. It is nowhere stated that she actually did so. It is also declared plainly that Ma 
Sii did so. 
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#2)B2E.* In his title, then, Ban Gu implied that he was not merely recording 
events but was preparing a critical account from other documents. 

Ban Gu divided his book into four parts: annals (ji),’ tables (biao), 
treatises (jzh), and memoirs (juan). The word for the third division, jzh, 
is sometimes translated “monographs.”’* But these chapters are not mono- 
graphs in the modern sense of that word. They are merely historical ac- 
counts treating of certain special subjects. Chinese bureaucrats early came 
to realize that matters of calendar, ritual and sacrifice, economics, law, water 
control, etc. were particularly important fo the government. So they wrote 
accounts of events concerned with these matters. The word “monographs” 
indicates a specialist’s thorough treatment and is entirely too dignified for 
the HS’s account. The word for the fourth division, juan f@, is frequently 
translated ‘“‘biographies,” because most of these chapters contain biographies 
of the important personages of the era. Then the non-biographical juan are 
said to have been “inappropriately included.”’® But the word juan was used 


The ‘‘tables” in the HS were evidently copied out of the genealogical and chronological! material 
in the imperial records—Ban Gu was probably too much of a poet for such drudgery. Ma Sii was 
a mathematician and hence well fitted to prepare an account of astronomy. Except for the first 
part of the ““Table of the many offices” (HS, ch. 19, which may indeed have been prepared by 
Ban Gu), in which an account is given of the imperial bureaucracy, Ma Sii does not seem to have pro- 
duced anything outstanding. HS, ch. 26 largely repeats what Sz-ma Tsien, who was himself an 
astronomer, says in the SJ. In comparison to the rest of the HS, the compilation of these eight miss- 
ing chapters represents a quite minor amount of work. “ 

’ The passage is translated here: ‘“‘Anciently the ‘Canons of Yii [Shun]’ and ‘of Hsia [Yii]’, 
[which are now parts II and III of the Book of history; Cf. Legge’s translation in Chinese classics, 
pp. 29, 92] and the ‘Announcements’ of the Shang and Jou [dynasties, i.e., pts. [V and V; Cf. 
ibid., pp. 173, 281] were called shu, hence [Ban Gu] took shu as the name [of his work], which is 
a fine name for an examination of ancient events” [ST, ch 1]. In his own introduction, Ban Gu 
refers to the Book of history as a model of historiography (HS, ch. 100B, p. 1a), so that Liu Jzh-ji 
is merely expressing what Ban Gu implies. 

* HS, ch. 30, p. 18b, in the bibliography of the Imperial Private Library, lists the Han ju,-ji 
(Han documents and records) in 190 rolls. Ban Gu collaborated with Ma Yen (a.p. 17-98) in 
writing the Jien-wu jusji (Documents and records of the Jien-wu period), that of Emperor Guang- 
wu, the first ruler in the Later Han period. Later “Documents and records” were prepared for 
Emperor Ming (Hsien-dzung chi-jii-ju), the second ruler (HHS, Annals, ch. 10, p. 9a—b) and at 
least for Emperor Ling (Ling-di chi-jijuy; mentioned in the HHJ) and for Emperor Hsien (Hsien- 
di chijii-juy in 5 rolls; listed in the Sui-shu bibliography, ch. 2, p. 9b). These books of source- 
materials for history can properly be called “documents” in the modern sense of the word. They 
were primary records of events observed and prepared by courtiers who attended closely upon the 
throne, so that they were in a position to know what happened. 

” Ban Gu did not call the first part of his HS by the title “Imperial annals (di-ji),” as stated by 
Sargent (p. 120). He merely entitled them “‘annals(ji).”” The word “imperial (di)” is a later and 
quite appropriate addition, just as is the tsien (former) usually placed before the ancient title of the 
HS. The oldest extant edition of the HS, that of 1034-35 (reproduced in the Commercial Press’s 
“Bo-na ed.’’) does not have the word di in the titles of its “annals.” 

* As Sargent, 120, 123. 

* Sargent, 123. The placing of the “Memoir of the imperial relatives by marriage”’ (HS, ch, 97) 
and the next two chapters (cf. Sargent, 124) near the end does not mean that Ban Gu thereby “in- 
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in Han times as a general term for any written work that from age to age was 
transmitted (chr, written with the same character as juan). This word 
became equivalent to the English “book.” It meant merely “accounts of.” I 
have preferred the translation “memoirs.” This latter term enables us to 
include under the same name all the chapters in this division.’ 

The HS has been criticized as not a genuine history, but merely a compila- 
tion of documents.!' Whether it is history or merely a collection of documents 
depends upon our conception of history. If we mean by “history” only that 


tentionally indicated his disapproval of the persons treated” in this chapter (Sargent, 124). The 
empresses and important imperial concubines, together with their male relatives, were by no means 
all wicked and contemptible persons. One of them was Ban Gu’s own great-aunt, the Favorite 
Beauty nee Ban, who was a highly admirable person. Ban Gu was a Confucian, so obviously placed 
this chapter near the end in order to indicate the lack of governmental importance that ought 
to characterize women. The current Confucian principle was ‘Women should not take part in 
governmental matters’’ (translated in HFHD, vol. 2, p. 31, note 2.11). Fan Ye, who was not a 
staid Confucian, in his HHS, indicates the actual importance of these women by including his 
account of them among his “‘annals.”’ He did not thereby approve of their deeds, for he points out 
that their rule brought calamity upon the dynasty. 

HS ch. 98, “The memoir of the Empress of Emperor Yiian,” i.e., the Empress Dowager nee 
Wang, the great-aunt of Wang Mang, is not “entirely devoted to a woman’”’ (Sargent, 124-25). 
It begins by quoting the genealogy Wang Mang fabricated for himself, tells about Wang Mang’s 
ancestors, then recounts the lives of Wang Mang’s grandfather and various great-uncles, who 
successively dominated the government for a whole generation. The bulk of the chapter is devoted 
to these great-uncles. The name of his great-aunt, the Empress Dowager, is used as the title be- 
cause these ministers attained their positions through their relation to her. The chapter is really an 
account of the whole Wang clan and not merely of the Empress Dowager. This chapter portrays 
the rise of the Wang clan to power, thereby laying the foundation upon which Wang Mang raised 
himself still higher. Sargent (p. 125) declares, ““The evidence suggests that Pan Ku [whose name 
I spell “Ban Gu’’] felt that the persons treated in these three chapters deserved his disapproval.” 
But the last sentence in ch. 98, which is part of the historian’s judgment upon the persons discussed 
therein, indicates that Ban Gu and his father both approved of the Empress Dowager: “But the 
Empress [Dowager nee Wang of Emperor] Yiian was entirely devoted [to the Han dynasty], 
and still grasped firmly the one imperial seal [considered to convey the imperial power; this in- 
cident is recounted in HS, ch. 98, p. 13a, b] and did not wish to give it to [Wang] Mang. [She 
exhibited] the perfect virtue of a wife. Alas [her relatives did not possess the same devotion]!” 

10 Sargent (121) divides the fourth part of the HS, the juan or “memoirs,” into two parts, sep- 
arating as the second part “‘a group of essays on ‘foreign affairs’ (chapters 94-96),”’ e.g., ““The mem- 
oir concerning the Hsiung-nu for Huns].”’ But these are not “monographs,” which are “systematic 
expositions of one thing’ (the Desk standard dictionary’s definition), but historical accounts, quite 
similar to such a chapter as no. 88, ““The memoir concerning the forest of literati (Ru-/in juan),” 
which recounts the erudits (bo-shzh) and their outstanding disciples, together with the develop- 
ment of the Confucian canon upon which they specialized. 

11 Sargent concludes, “Pan Ku was not primarily an historian or a critical scholar; he was a 
careful compiler” (p. 132). “The work really is not a ‘history’ but is primarily a collection of 
documents” (p. 119, note 1). “The compiler . . . was completely unable to present a synthesis of 
the entire picture” (p. 139). Again, on page 132, Sargent also states that Ban Gu “did not have 
judgments; he did have impressions.” I find nowhere in the article the precise distinction between 
a “judgment” and an “impression.” Sargent, however, states that Chinese history is “a planned 
presentation of the compiler’s estimate of the events themselves” (p. 135), which statement itself 
implies that the “compiler” did have a judgment upon the events. 
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which results when a “historian collects his data, analyzes them, discovers a 
condition or tendency from which he selects a thesis, and then uses his data 
to develop his thesis,’’!* then of course the HS is not a “history.” But then 
we should be compelled also to declare that Herodotus, the “father of his- 
tory,” was no historian, nor was Livy; in fact that practically no histories 
were written anywhere until modern times! It is unfair to expect other 
ages or regions to conform to our present ideals. It is today recognized that 
the Roman historians had different conceptions of history from ours and 
that it is erroneous to criticize them for failing to meet our ideals. We should 
not think that our present conceptions of history are the only correct ones. 
While Ban Gu did not, of course, have our ideals of history today and the 
HS is not a modern history, we can only criticize him fairly for failing to 
attain the standard of what in his own day was considered to be history. 

The classical Chinese conception of history has been that it is a record | 
of events. The interpretation of events, which is today considered the main 
function of the historian, would have been rejected by classical Chinese his- 
torians as something quite distinct from history. For such an interpretation 
must be subjective, whereas history, as such, was expected to be entirely 
objective. Chinese historians would probably have condemned modern occi- 
dental histories as being subjective essays rather than objective histories. 

Chinese writers did sometimes undertake an extended interpretation of 
historical events. But this interpretation was considered as belonging to the 
field of the essay, not that of history.4* Chinese historians were however 
human, so could not refrain from stating their judgments. But they distin- 
guished these judgments from the strictly “historical” parts of their works by 
introducing them under special rubrics. In the Dzo-juan (probably written 
about the end of the fourth century B.C.), such statements are prefaced by 
“A superior man says.” The Guo-yii (early third century B.C.) does the 
same.'® Sz-ma Tsien regularly appends to the chapters of his SJ a similar 
judgmental passage prefaced by ““The Lord Grand Astrologer [an honorary 
title for himself and/or his father] says.” Ban Gu in the HS merely uses 
“In eulogy we say ##E.”!” Because these interpretations and judgments did 


12 Sargent, 132. 
18 For example, Jia Yi (200-168 B.c.) wrote an essay-on the causes for the downfall of the Tsin 


dynasty, which Sz-ma Tsien transcribed into the judgmental part of his chapter that treats of this 
dynasty (translated in MH, vol. 2, pp. 219-36). 

4 Cf, Legge’s translation of the Dzo-juan (he spells it Tso Chuen) in Chinese classics, vol. 5, 
pt. 1, p. 2 line 12 and p. 6a, et passim. 
15 Guo-yi, ch. 7, p. 5b, 12a, et passim. 
16 MH, vol. 1, p. 94, et passim. 
17 HFHD, vol. 1, pp. 146-50, et passim. 
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not belong to what was considered history, they were usually kept brief. 
But Siin Yiie (A.D. 148-209), who wrote an annalistic condensation of the 
HS, entitled the Han-ji (usually now called the Tsien-Han-ji), in addition 
to appending “‘eulogies,”’ frequently interrupts his accounts with a discussion 
prefaced, “Siin Yiie says #/#H,”’ which sometimes extends to several 
pages. Fan Ye in the HHS reserves his “eulogies” for brief, sententious, 
poetic summaries and frequently precedes them by a brief essay labelled, 
“In discussion we say.” Later histories sometimes elaborated these judg- 
mental passages to considerable length. The practise of separating interpreta- 
tions from factual accounts has been a constant feature of Chinese histories. 
These interpretative and evaluative judgments were highly prized. Collec- 
tions of them were made. But they were not considered the really important 
feature of history proper, which was confined to a recital of objective 
events.18 

Much more interpretation and analysis is to be read into these judgmental 
passages than appears at first glance. Confucius demanded of his students 
that they must be able to draw the inferences implied in his statements.’ 
These judgments must similarly be considered along with the factual ma- 
terial and the consequent inferences drawn. Thereby a keen analysis is fre- 
quently discovered. This circumstance was not accidental. Sz-ma Tsien, in 
his letter to Ren An, speaking of his SJ, wrote as follows: “I have examined 
how affairs are conducted and I have sought the principles of success and 
failure, of rise and ruin.’’?° Unfortunately the nature of the causal analysis 
made by Chinese historians was however limited by the current philosophy. 
Frequently only principles of individual morality or fate are mentioned. It 
~ is incorrect to declare that Chinese historians attempted no analysis or syn- 
thesis. They merely did not do the same as we would today. 

18 A similar reply may be given to Sargent’s criticism (p. 139) that there is a “general absence 
of cross references and the complete absence of indices.’’ But Ban Gu gives many cross references: 
Cf. HFHD, vol. 1, pp. 192, 210 (two), 222 (two), 255, 258, 259, 325; vol. 2, pp. 151, 165 (two). 
199, 201 (two), 204 (two), 209, 242, 385, 406. Twenty-one cross references in ten chapters may 
not be as many as Sargent wants, but that is a larger number than is found in ancient occidental 
histories. When we remember that the HS was written on rolls of silk, so that there could be no 
page references, it is remarkable that we find any cross-references at all. Indices were impossible, 
because an alphabet was lacking to give order to words. The radical system and the systematized 
rime scheme had likewise not yet solidified. It is consequently quite correct to emphasize “the 
student’s necessity of having,a complete and detailed familiarity with the entire work in order to 
study any single phase of Han history’’ (Sargent, 139). But such knowledge is no more than what 
genuine scholarship ought to demand. 

19 Analects VII, viii. 
2° HS, ch. 62, p. 24a; also translated in MH, vol. 1, p. ccxxxvii. I see no reason for doubting 


the genuineness of this letter. Whether it is genuine or not, this ideal of historical judgment was 
expressed. 
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Chinese histories were written by bureaucrats attached to the central 
government and for the use of such bureaucrats. Official position was the 
almost universal goal of literary study, so that this orientation was inevi- 
table.21 Ban Gu came of a clan that had at one time been very important in 
the central government.” He was given the bureaucrat’s classical education. 
He wrote in the imperial palace, where the bureaucracy and the huge im- 
perial entourage would be sure to remind him of their interests. His predeces- 
sor, Sz-ma Tsien, ranked just below the high ministers.% Both by training 
and by tradition, the interests of Ban Gu were those of the bureaucracy. 
Historians knew that few emperors would read their extensive works. Hence 
the HS contains the features bureaucrats needed to know: the names of the 
administrative divisions of the empire, important new legal enactments, 
economic and social experiments of the government, regulations for new cur- 
rencies, changes in the Confucian canon,” details of military campaigns, and 
extensive extracts from literary works, as well as the genealogy of the im- 
perial clan and descriptions of the adornments in the imperial harem. 

Since Chinese histories were written for bureaucrats, the conditions of the’ 
common people find little mention. Such matters are rarely discussed in 
ancient occidental histories. They are not however neglected in Chinese 
history,”° for the bureaucracy realized that it depended upon the people for 
its supplies. Large famines, floods, etc. are regularly mentioned. The court 
at intervals sent persons about the country to inspect social conditions and 

*1 The HS is not restricted to ‘an imperial political history of the reigning family of Liu during 
the former Han dynasty’’ (Sargent, 143) nor does it show an exclusive “concern for historical 


events affecting the fate and fortune of the imperial family”’ (ibid., 140). Its interests were as broad 


as those of the bureaucracy. 

The interests of the reigning family were of course quite restricted. Several emperors were 
playboys who cared for little beyond their favorites and their harem. Only a very few exception- 
al rulers anywhere have ever been interested in the whole scope of the matters with which the central 
government must deal. Emperors, unless they were real statesmen, would not be interested in such 
subjects as those treated in HS ch. 91, “Producers of wealch” or ch. 92, “Traveling redressers of 
wrongs.” 

#2 HS, ch. 100A, p. 6a. 

38 He was the grand astrologer (tai-shzh), whose rank is given in HS, ch. 19A, p. 6b. 

*4 Cf. note 10. 

25 Sargent declares, ““The masses of the people, as well as general social and economic condi- 
tions, are generally ignored unless they materially affect the throne or the court. An insurrection 
or revolution, for example, is conspicuously noted only when its vibrations threatened stability 
of the dynasty” (p, 140). Every insurrection, of course, potentially threatens the dynasty. But 
among the many dozens of rebellions in the first ten chapters of the HS, the following did not actu- 
ally threaten the stability of the dynasty: in 195 s.c. (HFHD, vol. 1, p. 141), in 183 (ibid., 198) 
in 174 (ibid., 250), in 164 (ibid., 260), in 122 (ibid., vol. 2, p.58), in 121 (ibid., 61), in 122 (idid., 
79) in 111 (ibid., 82), in 108 (ibid., 93), in 86 (ibid., 155), in 83 (ibid., 158), in 80 (ibid., 163), 
in 78 (ibid., 168), in 67 (ibid., 216), in 62 (ibid., 238), in 61 (ibid., 241), in 52 (ibid., 256), in 42, 
(ibid., 322), in 22 (ibid., 391), in 17 (ibid., 399), and in 13 (ibid., 406). 
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report. It is stated, for example, that Wang Mang sent an army into a famine 
region where it consumed the food of loyal people needed to preserve their 
lives.2 We are of course not told all we should like, but we are told many 
incidental matters”’ from which we can infer much about social and economic 
conditions. We have no right to complain at the lack of the information we 
want—we ought not to expect the historiography of a different age to have 
precisely our ideals. The HS was anciently criticized as too long—it employs 
three quarters of a million characters in recounting the events of two and a 
quarter centuries. We should be thankful we have so much, instead of wish- 
ing for something else. 

Ban Gu possessed abundant documentary sources. In addition to the SJ 
and the well-known works of Lu Jia, Liu Hsiang, and Liu Hsin,”* there were 
many other written materials then available. Yang Hsiung (53 B.C.—A.D.18) 
wrote an account of the period 73 B.C.-A.D. 6.2° The list of books in the 
Imperial Private Library of Former Han times (HS ch., 30) includes a Con- 
tinuation of the Lord Grand Astrologer’s Book [the SJ] by Feng Shang (lived 
at the end of first cent. B.C. in seven fascicles.*° The 
Han documents and records in 190 rolls*' is said by Yen Jou Shzh-gu (581-645) 
to have been “like the present documentary chronicles (chi-ju-ju,)’’ and 
must have been a very valuable source. There were also The yearly annals of 
the Han emperors MF #2 in five fascicles. Liu Jzh-ji, who read widely 
in works now lost, states that after the SJ had been written: 

Liu Hsiang, his son [Liu Hsin], together with various persons who loved such mat- 
ters, such as Feng Shang, Wei Hung [lived at the end of the Former Han period], 
Yang Hsiung, Shzh Tsen [fl. A.D. 4-23],** Liang Shen [unknown], Sz Ren [un- 
known], Dzin Ping [f. A.D. Duan Su [A. A.D. 58],** Jin Dan [fl. A.D. 


*% HS, ch. 99C, pp. 16a, 17b. 
#7 We are told, for example, that the usual rate of interest was 20 per cent; also the rates of in- 
come on various types of property (HS, ch. 91, pp. 6a-8b). 

%8 Mentioned by Sargent, pp. 129, 130. 

*° LH, vol. 2, p. 224. 

30 HS, ch. 30, p. 18a. Wei Jao (197-273) glosses that this work was prepared at the imperial 
command. A fascicle (pien #§) was a set of narrow bamboo or wooden writing tablets, plaited 
together by strings in accordian fashion, so that they could be folded together or spread open on a 
table for writing or reading. It was the common form of writing material before the invention of 
paper. The roll (juan 4§) was of silk, hence expensive and usually limited to works financed by 

Cf. note. 6. 

% HS, ch. 30, p. 18b. 

* HS, ch. 18, p. 15b; HHS, Memoirs, ch. 70A, p. 7b. 

* HHS, Memoirs, ch. 30A, p. 6b. 

%6 HHS, Memoirs, ch. 30A, p. 7a. 

* HHS, Memoirs, ch. 3, p. 6a. 
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Feng Yen [fl. A.D. 22-58],87 Wei Rung [unknown], Siao Fen [unknown], Liu Siin 
[unknown], and others, successively composed continuations.** 


In Liang, Sui, or Tang times, collections of works by many Former Han 
worthies were still extant. In the bibliographies of these histories we find 
listed the works of no less than 29 Former Han worthies in 92 rolls.*® There 
was also the Memoirs of various gentlemen ®\+-4@ by Liu Hsiang, in 2 rolls. 
In Liang times (fifth century) there was the Edicts personally issued by the 
Eminent Founder of the Han dynasty (Emperor Gao) S#SMHF% in 1 roll, 
also Jang Chien’s Treatise on going outside the frontier, in 2 rolls, and Huan 
Tan’s (d. A.D. 56) New discussions (sin-lun), in 17 rolls, which contains 
many Former Han incidents.‘° From these literary documents much his- 
torical material could be gathered. Ban Gu quotes samples of these authors’ 
writings in his “memoirs.” 

The one work that Ban Gu did not use was Wang Chung’s LH." Wang 
Chung lived his active literary life in the Yangdz delta, far from the imperial 
capital. His book was unknown at the capital until Tsai Yung (133-192) 
discovered it and brought it back to the capital with him.” 

The most important earlier history used by Ban Gu was the work of his 
own father, Ban Biao, entitled Later accounts #44. Liu Jzh-ji states that it 
had 65 chapters.“ This book did not circulate. I can find extremely few cases 
of anyone who read or saw it.“ Ban Gu incorporated its material into his 
HS,“ and thereafter it disappeared. Wang Chung, in his younger days, 
studied with Ban Biao.** His LH contains much historical information, which 


37 HHS, Memoirs, ch. 18. 

38 ST, ch. 12, pp. 5b, 6a (Wai, ch. 2, “Gu-jin jeng-shzh’’). Jeng Tsaio (1104-62), in a famous and 
libellous criticism of Ban Gu, which is so bad that it is plainly biased and unreliable, says: ‘‘For 
the whole of the six reigns from Emperor Jao to Emperor Ping, [Ban Gu’s] material came from the 
writings of Jia Kuei (a.p. 30-101] and Liu Hsin.” (From the preface to his Shzh-tung or General 
history, p. 3a.) Jia Kuei’s work may be another of Ban Gu’s sources. It is not mentioned elsewhere, 
so far as I know. 

39 These twenty-nine persons were: the Favorite Beauty nee Ban, Chao Tso, Chen Tang, Du Ye, 
Dung Fang-so, Dung Jung-shu, Gu Yung, the King of Huai-nan, Jang Chang, Jai Yi, Kuang Heng 
and Wang Feng, Kung Dzang, Li Siin, Li Ling, Liu Hsiang, Liu Hsin, Mei Sheng, Shzh Dan, 
Shzh Tsen, Si-fu Gung, Sz-ma Siang-ru, Sz-ma Tsien, Tang Lin, Tsui Juan, Wang Bao, Wei 
Siang, Wei Hsiian-cheng, Wu-chiu Shou-wang, Emperor Wu, and Yang Hsiung. 

4° Cf. HFHD, vol. 1, p. 116, note 2. 

4l Sargent (p. 130) says otherwise, seemingly without any evidence. 

“ LH, vol. 1, p. 185. 

48 ST, ch. 12, p. 6a; LH, vol. 2, p. 304 states it contains more than a hundred chapters. This 
number probably represents the design rather than the execution. Jeng Tsiao (op. cit.) states that 
Ban Biao’s “book cannot [now] be secured and read.” 

“4 The only case I know is a reference by Wei Jao in a note to HS, ch. 30, p. 18a. 
“6 Cf. HFHD, vol. 2, p. 336 and note 13.5; p. 418, note 16.2. 
46 LH, vol. 1, p. 184. 
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could have come only from the capital. The inference is plain: Wang Chung 
possessed Ban Biao’s book or at least extracts from it. Or he may be quot- 
ing from memory. (He was able to repeat a book after once reading it.) 
We may then gain some conception of Ban Biao’s work from the historical 
information in the LH. But the material Wang Chung has is far inferior in 
richness and detail to what we find in Ban Gu’s work. The LH is sometimes 
contradicted by the HS—the son must have possessed far more elaborate 
sources than did the father. 

Besides these books, Ban Gu had access to the imperial archives. He was 
allowed even to work all night in the Imperial Private Library, which was in 
the Forbidden Apartments, to which ordinary persons had no access.‘ It is, 
however, asserted that the imperial archives of the Former Han dynasty 
were scattered and lost and probably many were burned in the general con- 
flagration of Chang-an at and after the downfall of Wang Mang in A.D. 23.48 
But Fan Ye contradicts that supposition: “When [Emperor] Guang-wu re- 
moved [the capital, himself] returning to Lo-yang, the tablets of classics 
and imperial private books were borne in more than 2000 carts. From this 
time and afterwards, they were six times what they had been formerly.’’** 

From a study of the HS, we can infer certain written sources that must 
have been available to Ban Gu. There must have been collections of imperial 
messages and edicts, also a file of the memorials to the throne, especially 
of those approved for enforcement by the emperors (which then became im- 
perial edicts). Some at least were preserved of the memorials that had been 
laid aside, for Ban Gu quotes them.®° There were certain annals kept at the 
palace, recording imperial progresses, visits to places outside the capital and 


47 HHS, Memoirs, ch. 30B, p. 8b. 

48 Sargent, 130-31. 

49 HHS, Memoirs, 69A, p. 3a. Wang Chung’s statement that the Former Han imperial library 
was scattered and lost (Sargent, 131) must be discounted in view of Fan Ye’s explicit statement. The 
account in the HHS is confirmed by the large amount of Former Han material listed as available in 
Sui and Tang times, evidenced in the bibliographies of the Sui-shu and two Tang-shu. Chinese 
palaces have been quite spread out affairs, so that, although Ban Gu says “the Wei-yang Palace 
had been burnt” and “the Red Eyebrows burned the palaces .. . in -an” (HS, ch. 99C, p. 
29a), this does not mean that every pavillion in every palace was burned. The illiterate Red Eye- 
brows would moreever hardly find worth looting a library, with its piles of bamboo writing tablets. 
There is hence no reason to understand the foregoing two statements about the burning and looting 
of the imperial palaces to imply that the imperial archives were necessarily also destroyed, especially 
in view of Fan Ye’s explicit statement. The Former Han library may not have been moved to Lo- 
yang until a.p. 32, when Emperor Guang-wu returned from Chang-an (HHS, Annals, ch. 1B, 
p- 5b). 

50 Ban Gu states that a book of revelations written by Gan Jung-ko (who died in prison) was 
stored in the imperial archives and brought out again in a.p. 5, fourteen years later (HS, ch. 75, 


p. 31b). 
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dates of the imperial return to the capital. Lists were kept of eclipses and 
other portentous events, both auspicious and unfavorable. All capital sen- 
tences had to be reported to the throne and the imperial approval secured be- 
fore the sentence could be carried out. These reports naturally included ab- 
stracts or transcripts of the testimony upon which that sentence was based. 
Even conversations were thus sometimes reported. Ban Gu’s biographies are 
frequently somewhat vague until its hero gets into trouble, whereupon the 
account becomes quite detailed and full. Some political pamphlets were also 
preserved, many of which formed part of memorials to the throne. With this 
huge mass of material to control, from which to select the important items, 
and which needed drastic condensation, it is not surprising that Ban Gu re- 
quired “more than twenty years” ™ to complete his work. 

The reliability of the HS is also placed in question. Ban Gu is charged with | 
bias, particularly with being required to show an absolute loyalty to the Liu 
house, which was on the throne when he wrote, so that no criticism of the 
Former Han emperors was allowed.** Now Gan Bu was a thoroughgoing Con- 
fucian, in that respect following his father’s teaching. It is hence pertinent to 
discover the Confucian standard of historiography. ‘This ideal is expressed , 
in Confucius’ saying: “I can still remember when a clerk would leave blank 
spaces [when transcribing an illegible text]. . . . Now alas! such things are 
no more.’’® It is also to be found in the famous incident of the three brothers 
who were the hereditary historians in the state of Tsi, each of whom succes- 
sively wrote on the state records, ““The Duke assassinated his prince,” 
knowing well that they would be killed for doing so. After two had been 
successively executed, and before the Duke in despair pardoned the third, a 
fourth historian came forward, ready to make the same record.™ With such 
ideals to guide him, we should hardly expect Ban Gu to exhibit an ‘“‘enforced 
loyalty to the Liu sovereigns,” even under the threat of a “prison sentence.” *® 


5t HHS, Memoirs, ch. 30A, p. 8b. The circumstance that “the compiler” Ban Gu was willing 
“to make only partial quotations from his available archive materials’ (Sargent, 139) is to be 
explained simply by the extraordinarily large amount of archive material available. The HS is 
quite long, but what would it have been with complete quotations from its materials! 

52 Sargent, 142; “Pan Ku’s inevitable loyalty to emperors of the Latter Han necessarily included 
loyalty to emperors of the Former Han; and obviously this would confuse even conscientious 
efforts at objectivity and undoubtedly did color many of the general interpretations found in the 
Han documents” [i.e., the HS]. 

_ & Analects XV, xxv. 

4 Dzo-juan, Duke Siang, yr. XXV, Legge’s translation in Chinese classics, vol. 5, pt. 2, pp. 510, 
511, 514b, 515a. 

55 Sargent, 135, note 57. It is not true that “early in his literary career Pan Ku had several years 
in prison to meditate upon the cost of independent writing” (Sargent, 142). The circumstances are 
as follows: When Ban Gu as a young man was at home near Chang-an working on the HS, some- 
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His own grandfather, Ban Jzh, had risked death rather than falsely report 
auspicious portents to flatter Wang Mang.** 

The Later Han dynasty was descended from Emperor Wu of the Former 
Han dynasty, so that this great ruler ought, according to the accusation, to 
have been represented in the HS as a great and good ruler. Yet Ban Gu quotes 
Hsia-hou Sheng’s accusation, made in 72 B.C.: 


Emperor Wu . . . executed many gentlemen and commoners [in his legal processes], 
exhausted the wealth and strength of the common people [by his continual wars], was 
boundlessly extravagant, so that the empire was empty and exhausted and the people 
became vagabonds, leaving [their homes]. More than half of them died. Locusts 
arose in great [numbers] and denuded the land for thousands of /i, so that some peo- 
ple became cannibals. The stores [of food] have not been restored to this day. He was 
without virtue or beneficence towards the common people.®? 


Ban Gu not only quotes this charge, he accepts its correctness, ** in spite of 
the fact that Hsia-hou Sheng was imprisoned for making it. Ban Gu also 


body accused him to the throne of “privately altering the historical records.’”” He was ordered 
arrested. His younger brother, Ban Chao, thereupon galloped to the capital at Lo-yang and sent 
to the throne a memorial explaining the situation. He was summoned to an imperial audience and 
reported to the Emperor what were Ban Gu’s real plans. Ban Gu’s writings had also been sent to 
the capital by the officials. When Emperor Ming read them, he was highly pleased. He not only 
freed Ban Gu but also gave him a position in the imperial entourage where he was set to work 
writing history (HHS, Memoirs, ch. 30A, p. 7b). The accusation against Ban Gu was either spite- 
work or a clever but dangerous publicity stunt by the Ban family. 

Ban Gu could not have been held in prison long, for the accusation was not made until after 
A.D. 58 (HHJ, ch. 13, p. 10a). Before 62, when he was promoted (HHS, Memoirs, ch. 37, p. 1a; 
ch. 30A, p. 8a), Ban Gu had already completed a history of Emperor Guang-wu’s reign. My own 
guess is that he was not imprisoned more than a very few months at most, possibly only the few 
weeks necessary for Ban Chao to reach Lo-yang and for the imperial order of release to get back 
to Chang-an. The fortunate outcome, placing the orphaned Ban Gu and his family on the imperial 
payroll, more than cancelled any sufferings Ban Gu may have undergone. 

It is furthermore not true that later Ban Gu “fell across the path of imperial wrath and for a 
second time was thrown into prison,’ “for incompetence as a military commander’’ (Sargent, 
128 and note 26). In a.p. 89, Ban Gu joined the notorious Dou Hsien on his military raid into Mon- 
golia, with the title, Staff Commissioner of the Army. While Dou Hsien was away from the capital, 
there was discovered a plot to murder the emperor made by some of Dou Hsien’s subordinates, in 
which Dou Hsien was implicated. Upon his return, he was arrested with his followers, sent out 
of the capital, and forced to commit suicide (HHS, Memoirs, ch. 13, pp. 15b-17a). Ban Gu’s 
slaves had previously offended the prefect of Lo-yang. In the turmoil when Dou Hsien’s adherents 
were being arrested, this prefect revenged himself by arresting Ban Gu, who thereupon died in 
prison. When the Emperor discovered this fact, this prefect was executed (HH/J, ch. 13, p. 9a). 
The Emperor thus had nothing to do with Ban Gu’s second imprisonment and his military ability 
or inability was not concerned. 

56 HS, ch. 100A, p. 5b. Ban Jzh was impeached “for having refused to send on an auspicious re- 
port” and “having [thereby] committed an inhuman [capital] crime.” He was only saved from death 
by the intercession of the Empress Dowager nee Wang. 

57 HS, ch. 75, p. 4a. 

58 HFHD, vol. 2, p. 175 and note 10.5. This passage is quoted below, super note 65. 
5° HS, ch. 75, p. 4a-b. 
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records that Wang Wen-shu, when a commandery official, condemned to 
death in one trial the members of more than a thousand households and that, 
upon the prompt confirmation of his sentence by Emperor Wu, blood flowed 
for more than ten /i; that Emperor Wu considered him an able person and 
promoted him;®° and that when Emperor Wu did not have enough laborers 
to build a terrace, Wang Wen-shu petitioned the Emperor for permission 
to retry the cases that had come before him while he was in office, and by that 
means sentenced “several ten-thousands of persons to work” on that build- 
ing.® In one judgmental summary, Ban Gu writes: 


The expense of [Emperor Wu’s] armies was measureless. [It was] so great that [the 
state’s] income was insufficient, so [the Emperor] monopolized [the manufacture] 
and sale of intoxicating liquors, monopolized salt and iron, cast white metal [fiat 
money], created leather currency, exacted poll-taxes even upon carts and boats, and 
taxed even domestic animals,® so that the strength of the common people was used 
up and their wealth and supplies were exhausted. Because of that, there were bad 
harvests, robbers and bandits arose simultaneously [at various places], the highways 
and roads were blocked, and special Commissioners were for the first time sent out, 
wearing embroidered garments and bearing axes, to sentence and execute [anyone, 
no matter of what rank] in the commanderies and kingdoms [on their own author- 
ity], and only thus were [the evil-doers] conquered.** 


In his judgment upon Emperor Wu, Ban Gu writes: “If Emperor Wu, 
with his superior ability and great plans, had not departed from the modesty 
and economy of [Emperors] Wen and Jing, and if, by means of [their prin- 
ciples} he had helped the common people, in what respects could [any of] 
those [heroes who are] praised in the Book of Odes or the Book of History have 
surpassed him?” In his judgment upon Emperor Hsiao-jao, he amplifies” 


6° HS, ch. 90, p. 8a—b. 

61 HS, ch. 90, p. 9b; of. my summary in HFHD, vol. 2, pp. 2, 11-13, 16-17. 

8 Cf. HFHD, vol. 2, p. 167, note 7.1. 

% HS, ch. 96B, pp. 38b, 39a; for the details of Emperor Wu’s economic measures, cf. MH, 
vol. 3, pp. 546-600, which material is repeated in HS, ch. 24. It describes the ruin and impoverish- 
ment of a prosperous country by Emperor Wu’s continual drain upon its resources and by his op- 
pressive measures. In his old age, Emperor Wu seems to have repented for his oppressive measures 
(HS, ch. 96B, pp. 17a-20a quotes a repentant edict; Dz-jzh tung-ien [Sz-bu tsung-kan ed.], ch. 
22, pp. 11b, 12a, sub 89 B.c., quotes an even stronger statement of repentance by Emperor Wu), 
so that in his judgmental summaries to chs. 24 and 96 Ban Gu does not condemn Emperor Wu 
severely. Ban Gu nevertheless recounts Emperor Wu’s evil deeds, in order to enable the reader to 
make his own judgments. 

He moreover gives evidence to prove that Emperors Wu (HS, ch. 93, pp. 3b, 4a), Cheng (HS, 
ch. 59, p. 12a), and Ai (HS, c. 93, p. 8b) indulged in homosexuality and that the latter did not 
care for women. Emperor Cheng’s infanticides of his only sons are recounted from the testimony 
of eye-witnesses (HS, ch. 97B, pp. 11b-14a; summarized in HFHD, vol. 2, pp. 369-72; translated 
in C. M. Wilbur, Slavery in China [Chicago: Field Museum, 1943], pp. 424-32). How can Ban 
Gu be said to have upheld “the justice and virtue of the throne”? 

64 HS, ch. 6, p. 39b, translated in HFHD, vol. 2, p. 120. 
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this charge: “[Emperor Hsiao-jao] inherited the evils of extravagance and 
indulgence remaining from [the rule of Emperor] Hsiao-wu [i.e., Emperor 
Wu,] and his military expeditions. [The country] within the [four] seas — 
was depopulated and exhausted, and the population was reduced by half.’’® 
Ban Gu’s eulogy upon Emperor Wen‘ is largely a criticism of Emperor Wu, 
for Emperor Wen is represented as doing just the opposite of Emperor Wu. 
How does this correspond with the notion that Ban Gu judged rulers “ex- 
clusively on moral standards requiring unconditional loyalty of a subject to 
_ asovereign (irrespective of whether or not the sovereign merited loyalty)”?® 
\ There is no better test than his treatment of Emperor Wu, who was popu- 
larly considered the greatest ruler of the Liu dynasty and who was a direct 
ancestor of the Later Han rulers. Ban Gu was no muck-raker who puts his 
criticisms in the most prominent places and neglects to report the good deeds 
of evil men. He reports the evil deeds of the highest personages, no matter 
_who they were. 

Whether he is considered to have been prejudiced will depend, perhaps 
more than anything else, upon a person’s opinion of Wang Mang. If this 
usurper is conceived as an enlightened ruler, Ban Gu must have been preju- 
diced. Wang Mang is, however, a subject of controversy,®* and, outside of 


86 HS, ch. 7, p. 10b, translated in HFHD, vol. 2, p. 175. 

® Cf. HFHD, vol. 1, pp. 272-75. 

87 Sargent, 135. 

68 Hu Shzh, ‘““‘Wang Mang, the socialist emperor of nineteen centuries ago,” Journal of the 
north China branch of the royal Asiatic society, 59 (1928), 218-230, approves of him. So does Mr. 
Sargent. I agree with Ban Gu that he was evil. 

Sargent uses the account of Wang Mang as proof for Ban Gu’s perversion of the facts. He 
states that ““Wang Mang .. . saw that the relation between plebeian and capitalistic interests had 
to be adjusted to avert a major social revolution” (p. 135). For Wang Mang’s agrarian reforms, 
[Ban Gu] “gives only the superficial aspects. ... He does not point out any specific relation be- 
tween the conditions of land tenure and Wang Mang’s reforms” (p. 133). Ban Gu “‘makes no men- 
tion of the new conditions that made a more elaborate currency necessary in an expanding econ- 
omy” (p. 133). ‘Wang Mang . . . tried far harder than Kao-Tsu or any other intervening emperor 
to carry out the ruler’s function of adjusting social and economic conditions in the country to 
benefit the livelihood of the people’”’ (p. 136). 

In Sargent’s brief article, these assertions are left without proof. I cannot agree with his views. 
But a disproof would require a detailed account of Wang Mang’s deeds. I have attempted something 
of that sort in “Wang Mang and his economic reforms,” T‘oung pao, 35 (1939-40), 219-65. 
Here I can merely point out certain facts that make unlikely Sargent’s conclusion. 

Wang Mang did not actually succeed in improving the lot of his people, if he ever tried to do so. 
Popular rebellions and widespread banditry in China are an almost infallible sign of misgovern- 
ment. There were such rebellions (not including those of the Liu clan) in a.p. 14 (HS, ch. 99B, 
p. 26a), 17 (99C, 2a), 18 (99C, 4a), 19 (99C, 4b, 5b), 20 (99C, 10a, b), 21 (99C, 12a, b, 13a, 
14a, b, 15a), 22 (99C, 17a, 18a, b, 19a) and 23 (99C, 19b, 24b). This banditry gradually increased 
during the last years of his reign, spreading to all quarters of the empire, and even to the capital 
region. These bands became so large that they defeated imperial armies in battle. The Red Eye- 
brows were merely one among many bandit bands, each of which dominated some area of the 
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the HS, there is practically no other primary source by which to check Ban 
Gu’s statements. Because of that fact, any evidence for prejudice in the HS, 
arising from the circumstances connected with Wang Mang, has very little, 
if any, real probative value. 

The important circumstance is that Ban Gu actually tried to give a bal- 
anced picture of Wang Mang’s life and deeds.*® Ban Gu had personal 
reasons to hate Wang Mang. His grandfather’s close escape from death,”° 


country. Thus Wang Mang’s own government itself broke down. Corruption was rife in his 
bureaucracy (HS, ch. 99B, pp. 23b, 27a and 99C, pp. 3a, 14a, b). Wang Mang was killed in an 
attack upon the capital, not made by professional soldiers, but by a mob of common people (HS, 
ch. 99C, p. 26a). The generals arrived after it was all over (HS, ch. 99C, p. 28a). Wang Mang 
was then widely hated by the common people and was overthrown by a popular uprising, not by 
the intrigues of ambitious politicians. These facts indicate a complete failure on the part of Wang 
Mang to adjust social and economic conditions to benefit the people. 

In his changes of the currency, he seems to have made no real effort to make these new coins 
a means of facilitating business transactions, for nothing was done to maintain the value of the 
higher denominations (¢f. Dubs, op. cit., p. 237). Ban Gu says that Wang Mang’s currency “did 
not circulate” (HS, ch. 24B, p. 23a), as it would if a more elaborate currency had been necessary. 
He declares that the overt purpose of these coinages was to follow classical precedents (HS, ch. 
24B, pp. 21a, 23b). Wang Mang’s deepest purpose was to profit the government by issuing fiat 
money. In this respect he was highly successful (Dubs, op. cit., pp. 237-38, 240). 

As to the adjustment of plebeian and capitalist interests: the most important capitalist invest- 
ments were in land. Wang Mang did limit the amount of land any individual could own, but that 
matter had been urged upon rulers by Confucians for more than a century (ibid., p. 245). Wang 
Mang moreover rescinded his agrarian reforms within two years, probably because his own rela- 
tives objected, so that these reforms were ineffective (ibid., pp. 243-47, 249-51). No wonder 
Ban Gu tells only their “superficial aspects.”” They were themselves superficial. 

In Wang Mang’s reforms, he adopted the program of the Confucian party that put him in power. 
He had to do so because of the way he secured the throne. He exhibited no originality in devising a 
beneficent economic or social program. He was cruel, unnecessarily harsh, ready to execute people 
by the hundreds (HS, ch. 99A, p. 16b), to exile commoners by the thousands (HS, ch. 99A, p. 
24b), and to enslave them by the hundred thousands (HS, ch. 99C, p. 12b). I can find in Wang Mang 
no real statesmanship or genuine concern for the interests of the common people. 

6® Sargent finds the chapter on Wang Mang somewhat difficult to understand. He writes: 
“Conspicuous examples of these incongruities [present in the HS] are found in the chapter on Wang 
Mang. Apart from several open contradictions of documentary material by the author’s personal 
comments, the entire chapter, in some ways, is a contradiction. This is particularly conspicuous 
in Part I [my part “A’’] of the chapter in which the documentary material is nearly all most favor- 
able to Wang Mang while the author’s personal comments and the general impression created are 
exactly opposite” [p. 131, note 50]. 

Since Sargent does not list these “open contradictions,” there is no way of checking them. I 
suspect that the “contradiction” is between Sargent’s theory that Ban Gu is prejudiced and Ban 
Gu’s own presentation of Wang Mang’s virtues. By “the author’s personal comments,” I suppose 
Sargent means the “eulogy,” of which more below. 

Ban Gu actually looked favorably upon the first part of Wang Mang’s life, especially of that 
phase recounted in the earlier half of part A in ch. 99. My own “general impression” of it, contrary 
to that of Mr. Sargent, is that Ban Gu gives a quite favorable view of Wang Mang. This “usurper” 
is represented as living up to Confucian ideals, even going beyond them in some respects (e.g., 
his monogamy; ¢f. HS, ch. 99A, p. 2a). 

70 Cf. note 56. 
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his clan’s enforced retirement from political life and its impoverishment 
_ were traceable to Wang Mang. The really remarkable circumstance is that 
~ Ban Gu tells so many good things about Wang Mang. This “‘usurper” is 
not painted in pure black, as should have been the case had Ban Gu really 
been prejudiced. He does not charge Wang Mang with regicide, then con- 
sidered the worst of all crimes. He merely quotes certain rebels as having 
alleged that Wang Mang poisoned Emperor Ping.” He moreover recounts 
that, when this Emperor was fatally ill, Wang Mang asked the spirits to 
take his own life in place of the Emperor’s,” and that when Wang Mang’s 
great army was defeated, he brought out the document in which he had made 
that request and exhibited it to the court.” In that superstitious age, such 
offers were not taken lightly. These facts seem to clear Wang Mang of that 
murder. More than half of the very long chapter on Wang Mang consists of 
quotations from the memorials and edicts of the period, the longest being 
an elaborate and detailed laudation of Wang Mang. These were the best 
literary works of the period, and so Ban Gu, who was interested in literature, 
quotes them. A genuinely prejudiced historian would have omitted any such 
praise of an “evil usurper.”’ Their presence is strong proof of Ban Gu’s 
objectivity. He moreover gives an outline of Wang Mang’s long book of 
propaganda and quotes its conclusion at length, without attempting any re- 
buttal.”* He does not recount all the early revolts against Wang Mang,’® as 
he would if he were attempting to make a case against a usurper. 

In my opinion, on a first reading of this “memoir,” Wang Mang indeed 
appears, in the period before he ascended the throne, as an unusually able 
and upright person, ambitious perhaps, but of uncommon high-mindedness. 
He outdoes his age in scrupulous morality. Even his execution of his son, 
Huo, appears as sheer uprightness. This appearance was moreover no acci- 
dent. In his judgmental “eulogy,” Ban Gu writes: 

Wang Mang first arose [because he was one of] the maternal relatives [of Em- 
peror Cheng]. He subdued his will and acted energetically, in order to seek for fame 
and reputation, so that his ancestral clan praised him as filial and his teachers and 
friends attributed benevolence [or ‘ ‘perfect virtue,” ren] to him. 

When he occupied [a high] position and acted as [the chief] assistant in the gov- 


71 HS, ch. 99A, p. 30a. 

7 HS, ch. 99A, p. 24b. 

73 HS, ch. 99C, p. 22b. This procedure was in imitation of the similar deed recounted of the | 
Duke of Jou in the Book of history V, vi, Legge’s translation in Chinese classics, vol. 3, pt. 2, pp. | 
351-60. Wang Mang believed in spirits (HS, ch. 99C, p. 13b), so that this act could hardly have | 
been a deceit, for the spirits would punish him severely. | 

™ HS, ch. 99B, pp. 9a-1 1a. 

76 They are mentioned in a memorial quoted in HS, ch. 99B, p. 13b. 
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ernment, [during] the time between [the reigns of Emperors] Cheng and Ai, he toiled 
diligently for the state, [understood] the straight path and trod it, [so that whenever 
he] acted, he was praised and talked about.” 


It is only when we read the account of Wang Mang to the end that this 
“uprightness”’ is seen to have been superficial.”” We find that when he reached 
his goal, the throne, he ruthlessly crushed those followers who had brought 
him to that goal. His own grandson and a son plotted against his life and 
were executed. At the end, even his three highest officials, including his own 
cousin, plotted against him and were exterminated with their clans. These 
are objective events and cannot be explained away as due to Ban Gu’s 
“‘prejudice,”’ so that Wang Mang can hardly be praised as an enlightened or 
self-sacrificing ruler. There is, in my opinion, every evidence that Ban Gu 
really tried and largely succeeded in giving an objective and reliable account 
of Wang Mang. At least, he gave a remarkably balanced account, in which 
he quotes important documents defending and praising Wang Mang.”® 


% HS, ch. 99C, p. 29a. 

77 The remainder of Ban Gu’s “eulogy” (which is placed at the very end of the whole account) 
points out that fact. 

78 The circumstance that Ban Gu “‘never refers to Wang Mang by his dynastic title” (Sargent, 
136; I suppose he means, by entitling him “Emperor So-and-so’’) is to be explained simply. Be- 
cause Wang Mang had no successor to give him a posthumous name (such as the “Wu” in the 
designation “Emperor Wu’’), Wang Mang had no distinctive imperial name. He could not be 
called ‘Emperor So-and-so”’ because he was never given a “‘So-and-so.”” The given name of a Chi- 
nese emperor has never been used with the imperial title, for the use of that given name constituted 
lese-majesty, so that the occidental practise of calling a ruler by such a designation as “King 
George”’ has been impossible in China. Wang Mang moreover could not be called by his year- 
period, as was Liu Hsiian, who is called “the Geng-shzh Emperor.”” Since Wang Mang reigned 
long enough to have several year-periods, he could not be called by any one of them. (Cf. my 
“Chinese imperial designations,” JAOS, 65 [1945], 28-30. Sargent seems not to have understood 
the nature of these imperial designations, for he speaks of Geng-shzh as Liu Hsiian’s ‘“‘dynastic 
title” [p. 126, note 19]. It was merely the name he used for the years in his reign.) Wang Mang’s 
subjects merely called him “‘the Emperor.” If Ban Gu had used that designation, it would have been 
ambiguous. Its use would moreover have constituted ~ implication that the rulers of the Later 
Han dynasty were illegitimate, for they claimed to continue the Former Han line. The omission 
of the term “‘emperor” for Wang Mang really means little. It was a matter of protocol, rather than 
a moral judgment upon Wang Mang. 

Sargent’s statement that ‘‘almost invariably the last ruler of a deposed dynasty was portrayed 
as a scoundrel” (p. 136) has important exceptions. The last king of the Jou dynasty is not made out 
to be wicked, but merely weak (MH, vol. 1, pp. 317-18). King Jao of Tsin is however warned not 
to attack the Jou ruler, for, if he did so, he would be abhorred by the rest of the country (MH, 
vol. 1, p. 315). Emperor Ping, the last ruler of the Former Han dynasty, died before he attained his 
majority, so that he could not be and was not blamed for the fall of the dynasty. Emperor Ling, 
the last of the Later Han emperors, was an imbecile and never really governed, so that he too was 
not condemned. Fan Ye merely states that the mandate of the Han dynasty had run out (HHS, 
Annals, ch. 9, pp. 12b—13a). Here the last rulers in the three greatest of five successive dynasties 
are not condemned. (The other two dynasties, the Tsin and the Sin [Wang Mang], ruled only a 
few decades each; these two were not included by Chinese philosophers among the list of “genuine 
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According to modern canons of historical judgment, in order to establish 
prejudice on the part of a historian, something more is necessary than appeals 
to general principles, such as to a Confucian “orthodox political morality,” 
with its “praise-and-blame principle” and its “principle of let-the-descrip- 
tive-word-fit-the-reality.”’® These principles were held by some philoso- 
phers, but they were countered by the equally Confucian principle of his- 
_ torical accuracy.®® A genera! indictment against a whole set of histories is 
rarely reliable, when these histories have been written by different persons in 
different ages and under different circumstances. If there is prejudice, it 
ought to be established by concrete examination of particular cases. When 
a historian is genuinely prejudiced, as with the Roman historians of the 
empire, that prejudice can be substantiated by contradictions between the 
facts recorded and other statements of the historian. Such contradictions 
have been found at places in other Chinese histories. In the case of the HS, 
sceptical Chinese have searched for contradictions with a fine tooth comb. 
They have found nothing serious. In such a large work, deriving from various 
sources, it is of course impossible to avoid all discrepancies. Many of the 
contradictions alleged by Chinese critics can be resolved by a more careful 
study of the available evidence.*! The fact that Ban Gu points out so many 
good qualities in even his worst characters, such as Wang Mang, is no evi- 
dence of contradiction or prejudice. Rather it indicates an unusual degree of 
freedom from bias. 

It is well to be suspicious about a history. But until that suspicion is sub- 
stantiated by concrete cases of genuine and important contradictions in the 
HS or between it and other good evidence, we have no right to charge the 
author of that history with prejudice. I have searched widely and in detail 
for such evidence and have found none. Sargent has presented a philosophical 
theory of “orthodox political morality,” but, except in the disputed case 
of Wang Mang, he has not shown that this doctrine actually biased Ban Gu. 


dynasties.””) Whatever may have been the “orthodox political morality,” the great Chinese his- 
torians were realists. Sargent’s theory about Chinese history does not apply to the really great 
histories and has important exceptions in the case of the others. 

7° Sargent, 134. Sargent sums up his criticism as follows: ‘“This attempt to justify imperial poli- 
cies and actions and to harmonize accomplished historical events and orthodox political morality, 
represents the supreme objective of the orthodox compiler of historical docments, which were 
drawn together less for factual enlightenment than as a guide to political ethics for rulers’’ [p. 138]. 

8° Cf. the quotation from the Analects, super, note 53. 

81 For such resolutions of apparent contradictions, ¢f. HFHD, vol. 1, pp. 154-60; p. 310, note 
3.2; p. 326, note 8.6; vol. 2, p. 230, note 12.1; p. 233, note 13.4; p. 412, note 14.4, n. 415, note 
15.2. For genuine contradictions, ¢f. HFHD, vol. 1, p. 317, note 5.6; vol. 2, p. 71,. note 17.9; 
p. 76, note 20.4. 5 
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The reliability of the HS is moreover evidenced by the unanimous ap- 
proval of early historians: 

The compositions by Sz-ma Tsien, Ban Gu, and their fathers [on the basis of] the 
recordings and documents by official historians [follow] right principles and are out- 
standingly brilliant. Those who discuss these matters all praise these two gentlemen 
as having the ability of good historians. 


And: 


When Ban Gu recounts matters, he does not praise or blame nor does he degrade or 
promote, [according to his private opinions, the persons he recounts. His history] is 
rich yet not verbose, detailed yet maintaining its form, so that it causes the reader to 
make great efforts and not to be tired. In truth this was the reason he was able to 
become famous.** 


These writers had available abundant historical material now lost, by which 
to check the accuracy of the HS. They do criticize Ban Gu, but on philo- 
sophical grounds unrelated to his historical reliability. These writers more- 
over lived in a period when Confucianism, with its “orthodox political 
morality,” was in eclipse, so that they did not share his presuppositions. 
Their judgments must carry very great weight. Nothing that has so far been 
brought forward justifies in my opinion, any other conclusion than general 
approval of Ban Gu and the HS. 

To summarize: The twenty-five Chinese standard histories constitute 
the world’s greatest treasurehouse of unexplored historical information. 
They were modeled on what is almost surely the best one, the History of 
the Former Han dynasty. This work and the whole series has been attacked 
as being unhistorical and fundamentally biased. In the case of the HS, that 
charge is shown to be ill-founded and almost surely false. Ban Gu’s reliabil- 
ity is confirmed by early Chinese historians who were in a position to check | 
his statements, and I know of no evidence that would compel us to hold any 
different view today. The extraordinarily high Confucian ideal of historical 
accuracy has kept the best Chinese histories up to a high standard of reliabil- 


ity. 


8 This passage is found in Fan Ye’s (398-445) HHS, Memoirs, ch. 30B, p. 16a, and is taken 
from Hua Chiao’s (fl. 270-93) Hou-Han-shu. 

88 From Hua Chiao’s Hou-Han-shu (quoted in Dz-jzh tung-jien, ch. 48, p. 3b), repeated by Yiian 
Hung (328-76) in HHJ, ch. 13, p. 11b and by Fan Ye in HHS, Memoirs, ch. 30B, p. 16a. The most 
violent Chinese attack upon Ban Gu is that of Jeng Tsiao (a portion of which is quoted in note 38) 
but it does not charge him with prejudice. 
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A REPORT ON THE TREATMENT OF ASIA 
IN AMERICAN TEXTBOOKS 


Donn V. Hart 


Syracuse University 


ORE than one hundred textbooks in American and world history, 
geography, modern problems and civics were examined recently by 
social studies and Asiatic specialists to evaluate the accuracy and adequacy 
of the material included on the Far East. Their report, Treatment of Asia in 
American textbooks (104 p. 40¢), has been published by the American Coun- 
cil, Institute of Pacific Relations, New York. Dr. Howard E. Wilson, Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, coordinator and editor of the 
report, writes that “There may be arguments over what pupils need most 
to be taught about Asia; there can no longer be argument over the necessity 
of their being well informed.” One significant recommendation made by all 
the analysts was that experts in Asiatic affairs should be consulted more fre- 
quently by textbook authors and publishers to insure “accuracy, relevancy, 
and comprehensiveness of information included” on Asia. 

The Treatment of Asia in American textbooks was prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Asiatic Studies of the American Council on Edu- 
cation and the American Institute of Pacific Relations.* Dr. Wilson writes 
that the study “‘is not intended as a special plea based on sentimental interest 
or ephemereal conditions, but as a professional report made in the full aware- 
ness of the importance of widespread understanding of Asia, of the practical 
situation in the schools, and of the scholarly perspective in which enduring 
understanding must be developed.” While “textbooks are only tools of in- 


* Committee on Asiatic Studies, American Council on Education 
Howard E. Wilson, Chairman; Knight Biggerstaff, Cornell University; Dorothy Borg ie 
the Institute of Pacific Relations; Charles B. Fahs, formerly of Pomona College and Claremont 
Colleges, now Assistant Director, Division of Humanities, the Rockefeller Foundation; John 
K. Fairbank, Harvard University; George F. Zook, American Council on Education. 

Institute of Pacific Relations 

Marguerite Ann Stewart, School Editor 


Consultants and Reviewers 
Howard R. Anderson, Cornell University; T. A. Bisson, Institute of Pacific Relations; Derk 


Bodde, University of Pennsylvania; W. Norman Brown, University of Pennsylvania; George 
B. Cressey, Syracuse University; Foster Rhea Dulles, Ohio State University; Rupert Emerson, 
Harvard University; Erling M. Hunt, Teachers College, Columbia University; Raymond 
Kennedy, Yale University; Kenneth Latourette, Yale University; G. Nye Steiger, Simmons 


College; Edgar B. Wesley, University of Minnesota. 
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struction in the United States, they are extremely influential tools.” In 
many schools, textbooks virtually determine the course of study and are 
powerful factors in the development, directly and indirectly, of student atti- 
tudes and understandings. 

Four analysts examined 46 geography textbooks, 11 world history and 21 
American history books, 19 modern problems textbooks, and 11 civics text- 
books. While these books are obviously not all the volumes in current use 
they are widely employed and recently published texts. Dr. Wilson writes 
“that over three-quarters of the pupils taking the courses for which these 
texts are intended use one or another of the volumes examined in the field. 
The selection of the textbooks affords a representative picture of what 
information texts are actually giving pupils for the nation as a whole.” 

Various experts in Asiatic studies and social studies examined representa- 
tive books in each course, studied the quantitative data gathered by the 
analysts, and made various recommendations and observations on the accu- 
racy and adequacy of the material presented. On the basis of conference and 
correspondence with these experts the final report was written. Dr. Wilson 
emphasized that “it must be remembered that textbooks are certainly no 
worse and probably are much better in their treatment of Asiatic materials 
than was the prevailing opinion of the period in which they were written. 
They reflect the outlook of the ‘market’ for which they were prepared.”’ 


GEOGRAPHY TEXTBOOKS 


Space allotted to Asia in geography textbooks varies slightly. Elementary 
geography books contain from four to eight per cent, junior high school 
books from seven to nine per cent, and senior high school books from six to 
eleven per cent on Asia. The main criticism of junior and senior high school 
geography textbooks is that they consider only the “economic” aspect of 
geography. Karl Wernert, Brown and Nichols School, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, analyst of geography textbooks, writes that “it should be noted 
that the proportion of contents on the Far East in elementary books rises with 
the year of publication . . . .” 

From one-third to three-quarters of the total Asiatic content of geography 
textbooks surveyed was devoted to cultural features of the landscape— 
people and their ways of adjusting to their environment. Consistently re- 
peated is the fact that Asia is densely populated and the people are very poor. 
The populations of Burma, Thailand, French Indo-China, and Malaya are 
most inadequately treated in the books examined. “In fact, one gets the im- 
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pression that much tin and rubber are to be found in this area, but no human 
beings.” 

Few geography textbooks fully discuss contour. No junior high geography 
text contained information on the configuration of China. Only a small 
amount of material is devoted to drainage. Chinese rivers are mentioned as 
means of transportation, but “‘very few lines, however, if any at all, are de- 
voted to the large rivers of Northern India or Southeast Asia.” Statistical 
material on Asia in the geographies ranged from two to six per cent in ele- 
mentary textbooks to from two to nine per cent in senior high books. Only 
two geography books examined contained statistical material as late as 1940; 
in the remaining books the statistical data offered was between 1928 and 
1938. 

Some of the recommendations made for improvement of geography text- 
books were: pictorial and statistical data should be brought up to date; 
more maps should be included showing Asiatic land forms; Asiatic countries 
should be treated together in geography texts, regardless of their political 
ties with Europe or America; and evidences of a superior Western attitude 
in regard to the people of Asia should be eliminated. 


WORLD HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 


In 1917 Dr. Timothy Lew examined 26 world history textbooks published 
between 1903 and 1917. He found only one text which devoted as much as 
one per cent of its contents to China. In 1939 Dr. Alfred Church made a simi- 
lar survey in which he reported that three per cent of the space in world his- 
tory books surveyed was devoted to China, Japan, and the Pacific Islands. 
Harold M. Long, Glens Falls High School, Glens Falls, New York, analyst 
of world history textbooks for this study, found secondary texts devoted 
seven per cent and elementary books eleven per cent of their material to 
Asia. 

Mr. Long writes that ‘“‘one of the weaknesses in the books examined is 
their failure to give the student a clear picture (both geographically as well 
as historically) of such Asiatic regions as China, Japan, and Southeast 
Asia.” Elementary world history books usually give a more complete story 
of Asiatic civilization than do secondary texts. 

The maps used in world history books consistently convey the idea of the 
distant “Far East.” “All of the world maps examined show Asia to the ex- 
treme east and the Pacific Ocean cut, so that the student has to find Asia 
east of Europe instead of west of the United States.” Pictures usually have 
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only a casual reference to the text. Most of the Asiatic maps are political 
rather than physical; only a few show any of China’s rivers. No world his- 
tory books examined had a map of the provinces of China. 

Some of the recommendations made for the improvement of world history 
textbooks were: increased emphasis should be given to biographical sketches, 
for example, of Sun Yat-sen, Chiang Kai-shek, Hideyoshi, and Quezon; high 
school students should be taught that world history is the history of the world, 
not mainly of Western civilization; interdependence of all parts of the world 
“must be increasingly stressed”; “the tendency to add disproportionate 
amounts of current material simply for the sake of ‘bringing the book up to 
date’ should be avoided’’; more attention should be devoted to the influence 
of geography on Asiatic history; better maps are needed, both physical and 
political; and greater care must be taken in the selection and captioning of 
pictures. 

AMERICAN HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 


Mr. A. Imrie Dixon, High School, Melrose, Massachusetts, analyst of 
American history books states that ‘about 4 per cent of the elementary 
texts and 3 per cent of the secondary textbooks . . . are devoted to aspects 
of American-Asiatic relations.” These percentages include word references, 
occasional lines, pictures, charts, and full-page maps. Actually, the percent- 
age devoted to the narrative account of American-Asiatic relations is smaller. 

The Asiatic content of American history texts follows ‘“‘well-grooved 
lines.” Elementary books stress the Asiatic elements of our European herit- 
age. Secondary textbooks examined generalize the material to the point where 
its effectiveness is lost; “‘it is there primarily to embellish the main theme— 
the causes behind the European discovery of America.” 

Certain important omissions were reported in the American history books 
surveyed. “For example, the story of the China trade, a story of great 
achievement and adventure, is nowhere adequately told.” In a few advanced 
texts this topic is limited to a “simple mention of the fact that the Empress of 
China sailed from New York harbor with a cargo for Canton in 1784.” All 
that another text gives was that “Captain Gray discovered the mouth of the 
Columbia River. He was enroute to China .. . .” While our early trade and 
contacts with Asia should not be overemphasized in proportion to their im- 
portance, they “should not be relegated to a few or statements or a sen- 
tence or two of explanation.” 

The relations of the United States with China since 1911 are only briefly 
described, frequently under such headings as ““The Manchurian Crisis” and 
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“The War in the Pacific.”’ It is difficult, in any of the texts examined, not to 
come to the conclusion that “China did not constitute a nation” prior to 
World War II. Mr. Dixon recommends “‘in the light of China’s place in 
the United Nations there should be a complete reappraisal in all textbooks of 
Sino-American relations.” 

Some of the recommendations made for improvement of American history 
textbooks were: the tenets of our Far Eastern policy should be clearly ex- 
plained and their connection with our national interests emphasized; Ameri- 
can imperialism should be squarely dealt with; our role in the Philippines 
should be “more realistically explained and analyzed’’; China should be 
treated as a nation; and more information should be given about great Ameri- 
can pioneers of trade and diplomacy in our first contacts with Asia. 


CIVICS AND MODERN PROBLEMS TEXTBOOKS 


Less than one per cent of the material of 11 civics books dealt with Asia. 
Out of 19,136 lines examined in 18 modern problems texts, only 251 lines 
were devoted to Asia, or an average of 1.3 per cent. 

“The treatment of Japanese aggression is inadequate and inaccurate in all 
the books examined.” Richard W. Burkhardt, Maxwell Graduate School, 
Syracuse University, analyst of modern problems and civics textbooks, notes 
that one “stereotyped misconception which reappears frequently is that the 
‘have-not’ nations could not get what they needed through the peaceful chan- 
nels of trade and therefore had to go to war or perish. This theory is inde- 
fensible, although only one of the books examined points this out.’’ Most of 
the books scrutinized emphasize that Japan’s aggression was due to popula- 
tion pressure and lack of strategic raw materials. Tojo was often incorrectly 
listed as a dictator. Only one or two texts mention the influential role of 
militarists and businessmen in the Japanese government. 

Many wrong attitudes are created by “certain generalizations appearing 
in these books.” The user of some modern problems books may read that 
“The Chinese live in mud huts, eat rice and fish” and ‘‘do not know any 
better”; ‘““The first Asiatics who came to this country only wanted to get 
rich and go back home’’; ‘““The Orientals and other undesirables, such as 
lunatics, anarchists, cripples, and persons with communicable diseases, are 
excluded from citizenship by our immigration laws.” Mr. Burkhardt writes 
that “in the matter of teaching right attitudes toward Asia’s problems, these 


textbooks are of little help.” 
Some of the recommendations made to improve civics and modern problems 
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textbooks were: more space should be allotted to the Far East; the topics 
selected for discussion should be more carefully weighed; more information 
should be given on cultural anthropology, immigration, and comparative 
government; and more space should be allocated to the economic importance 
of the Far East. 

The 104-page report contains fourteen tables of statistical information of 
which three are on geography textbooks, two on world history, two on 
American history books, and seven on modern problems and civics texts. 
An appendix is included which gives the author, title, publishing company, 
and date of publication of all textbooks examined by the analysts. 

In recent years there has been a trend in American education to increase 
and refine the Asiatic content in the school curricula in order to develop more 
accurate and sensitive understandings of Asia and her people. Education for 
citizenship today implies more than an interest limited to purely domestic 
concerns; it implies also an intelligent understanding and appreciation of 
“far-flung peoples and cultures and places.” For those concerned with the 
reorganization and improvement of teaching materials containing information 
on the Far East, the Treatment of Asia in American textbooks may serve as both 


a scholarly guide and a stimulating challenge. 
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A CLOSER VIEW OF CHINA’S PROBLEMS* 


Francis L. K. Hsu 
Cornell University 


PART I-—THE REAL STRENGTH OF CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


HE current belief is that China is a country where most land belongs 

to landlords who do not till their soil but suck the blood of their tenants. 
Dr. Sun, founder of the Chinese Republic, was under this impression when 
he specified in his program that “‘all tillers must own their soil.” The Chinese 
Communists took this as one of their most basic points of attack. To quote 
Edgar Snow: 


Now, wherever the Reds went there is no doubt they radically changed the situa- 
tion for the tenant farmer, the poor farmer, the middle farmer, and all the “have- 
not” elements. A// forms of taxation were abolished in the new districts for the first 
year. . . . Secondly, they gave land to the land-hungry peasants. . . . Thirdly, they 
took land and livestock from the wealthy classes and redistributed among the poor. 

Redistribution of land was a fundamental of Red policy. 


In a later book by Harrison Forman, Mao Tze-tung, principal leader of the 
Chinese Communist Party, is quoted as follows: ? 

To begin with, we are not striving for the social and political Communism of 
Soviet Russia. Rather, we prefer to think of what we are doing as something that 
Lincoln fought for in your Civil War: the liberation of slaves. In China today we 
have many millions of slaves, shackled by feudalism. Over 80% of our population 
are peasants living on small plots of land, most of which belong to big, unscrupulous 
landlords. And since about 80% of the tenant-farmers must pay from 507% to 807% of 
the produce of the land for rent, it amounts to virtual slavery. [Italics mine.]? 


Such impressions fail, however, to tally with the available facts. For 
example, J. L. Buck has shown that, in the wheat region, which includes 
most of north China, only 12.7 per cent of the farmers are tenants. In the rice 
region, which includes most of south and central China, the percentage of 
tenancy is higher, being 40.3 per cent. The tenancy figure for all China is 
roughly 30 per cent. In certain local areas of east and south China as well 
as Szechwan, the percentage of tenants is sometimes as high as 75 to 95 per 
cent. These figures are counterbalanced by those for many local areas in 

* The writer is deeply indebted to Miss Louise Zerfass and Professor Lauriston Sharp for their 


valuable assistance and criticism in the preparation of this paper. 
1 Red star over China (New York: Random House, 1938), p. 216. 


2 Report from red China (New York: Henry Holt, 1945), p. 178. 
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Kansu, Hopei and Yunnan provinces where 2 to i0 per cent of the farmers 
are tenants. It is further to be pointed out that Shensi province, which is 
now the stronghold of the Chinese Reds, was not characterized by a high 
degree of tenancy. The available figures for this region give an average of 
18 per cent.® 

It is clear that, this being the case, whatever else the Chinese Communists 
did, land redistribution could not have been their greatest achievement nor 
could it be their strongest source of popular strength. Edgar Snow himself 
confirms this conclusion. Even before the “drastic retreat in Soviet land 
policy” for ‘“‘reasons of national political manoeuvre,” “In districts where 
there was no land scarcity—and there were many such districts in the 
North-west—the lands of resident landlords and rich peasants were in prac- 
tice not confiscated at all... ’’ 

The real achievement of the Chinese Communists and their strongest 
source of popular strength has not been, at any stage of their political career, 
their professed efforts at land redistribution, but has been, in my view, their 
drastic reduction of the expenditures of government. 

In order to appreciate the significance of this statement it is necessary 
to analyze briefly the economic foundation of the Chinese government. The 
pre-modern Chinese administrative machinery was, first of all, financed by 
taxation, of which the land tax constituted three-fourths. About the year 
1766 the imperial treasury received, annually, exclusive of rice, a little less 
than 40,000,000 taels. The largest items of expenditure were salaries to civil 
officials (7,000,000 taels or 17.5 per cent of which about 1,000,000 or 2.5 
per cent were paid to those in the capital), expenses of the imperial household 
(5,000,000 taels or 12.5 per cent)’ and maintenance of the armed forces 

* Land utilization in China (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1937), pp. 194-95. While accepting these 
figures on their face value one must exercise caution in using them for purposes of comparison from 
region to region as well as with other countries, such as the United States. The percentages of 
tenancy in China and in America may approximate each other, but the meaning of tenancy as well as 
the size of farm, amount of rent, standard of living, etc. are so different in the two countries that the 
effects of tenancy are quite different. See H. T. Fei and T. Y. Chang: Earthbound China (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1945), pp. 2-3. In the case of the amount of rent paid by tenants the 
picture is just as varied, but there is no indication anywhere that the amount ever reaches 80% of 
the produce. In J. L. Buck’s Chinese farm economy (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1930) we find that 
rents vary between 24.6% in Kiangning Hsien, Kiangsu to 66.6% at Wutai Hsien, Shansi. The 
average of 11 localities in seven provinces is 40.5% (p. 148 and p. 149). In Kwangtung province, 
where the percentage of tenancy is highest for all China, rents range from 40 to 60% of the produce. 
In poor land the rent drops to a little over 20% (H. S. Chen: Landlord and peasant in China [New 


York: International Publishers, 1936], pp. 54-72). 


4 Snow, op. cit., p. 216. 
‘For a brief summary see Ch‘en Kung-lu, Chung-kuo chin-tai shih 
{Chinese history in modern times] (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1934), vol. 1, pp. 8-12. 
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(20,000,000 taels or 50 per cent). Although the combined sum taken by the 
bureaucracy and the imperial household was about one-third of the total 
income they could not be maintained as they were without the other source 
of income, a source commonly known as corruption, which yielded a much 
larger amount. 

There were two general classes of officials: central government officials 
and local or territorial officials. The former were those who worked in the 
capital; the latter, those who discharged duties in a given area, such as gov- 
ernors of provinces or magistrates. There were three general ways of cor- 
ruption in China. One was to take money directly from the people. The 
second was for higher functionaries to receive money and gifts from their 
inferiors. The last was embezzlement. The territorial officials received most 
of their extra income from the people. The central government officials 
received theirs from lower functionaries. The imperial household received 
its share from the central government officials or from higher territorial 
officials. Embezzlement and commissions were extra sources of income of 
those who had special opportunities of contact with public funds or who were 
in charge of special projects. 

Any event such as a birthday, funeral, wedding, New Year, or even an 
interview was reason for gifts of valuable articles or money from the lower 
to the higher functionaries and from the latter to still higher ones or to the 
imperial household. Princess Derling in her interesting account of two years 
in the imperial palace told how, amidst frequent reports of military reverses 
in the first Sino-Japanese War the Empress Dowager had her sixtieth birth- 
day celebration. The old dowager personally inspected the tributes from 
various levels of the bureaucracy and remembered the gifts which she con- 
sidered unsatisfactory. Needless to say, in the final analysis, every bit of 
the money and every minute article which thus changed hands came from 
the people. 

The government organization of the Republic after the 1911 revolution, 
despite many changes in external aspects, came of a long line of ancestry. 
The central government depended mainly upon customs revenue, the salt 
tax, the consolidated tax and tobacco and wine taxes, while the land tax 
went largely to the territorial bureaucracy and for other local expenditures. 
There was no longer any provision for an imperial household but there was a 
much larger provision for foreign indemnities and interest on loans. Theo- 
retically the demand on the land tax became smaller, but in the hands of pro- 
vincial lords who maintained independent armies which did not exist in 
imperial times, it became much heavier. In this way the total revenue of the 
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nation has increased, and the tax burden of the common people, instead of 
decreasing, has actually increased. 

The most significant thing in this connection is, however, the fact that 
the basic structure of the bureaucracy has remained. From all accounts it 
appears that its age-old vicious customs and usages have even become worse 
than before. 

Why have these vicious usages and customs of Chinese bureaucracy per- 
sisted? The answer is a complicated one. It must be pointed out, first of all, 
that not all officials acted in the same way. In fact, both officials and others 
have made repeated attacks on corruption in pre-modern times and in recent 
years. In 1819 T‘ao Chu (see Hummel’s Eminent Chinese, vol. 2, p. 710), 
at that time a censor of the imperial government, submitted a most out- 
spoken memorandum to the emperor on “eight forms of bureaucratic cor- 
ruption.” ® About the year 1927 the famous General Feng Yii-hsiang (known 
in the West as the “Christian General’’) started a frugality-among-officials 
movement. He himself was a model of his movement. General Chiang’s New 
Life Movement, launched in 1934, has a wider scope, but had either move- 
ment spread, official corruption would at least have been reduced. 

Thus we have an apparent paradox in which, on the one hand, everybody 
is aware of corruption and most people hate it, but on the other hand, apart 
from moral exhortations, nothing is done about it. The matter has gone so 
far that even if an official does not take money and is exceedingly poor no- 
body will believe it. 

There is, however, no mystery about the matter. Bureaucratic corruption 
in China was closely bound up with two factors. First, as a whole the stand- 
ard of living of the bureaucrats was much higher than that of the people they 
administered. Although, as has been pointed out before, the salaries that 
officials received were the smaller part of their total income, those salaries 
were, as a whole, much higher than the salaries and wages of other profes- 
sions and workers. One example will suffice. Since about 1700 the magis- 
trate’s salary has been about 600 to 1200 taels a year.’ But by 1900 the wage 
of the average skilled worker in Peking (Peiping) was only about 34.1 cents 
a day or roughly CS (Chinese Silver) $68.00 to CS $102.00 a year (count- 
ing 200 to 300 days of work a year). With the coming of the Republic 
the ratio between the earnings of officials as a group and of other salaried 


¢ Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 8-9. 

7 [bid., vol. 1, p. 8. 

8 T. P. Meng and Sidney D. Gamble: “‘Prices, wages and the standard of living in Peking, 1900— 
1924,” Chinese social and political science review (Special supplement, July 1926), 96 and 99; the value 
of the tael was greater than the dollar. 
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workers and wage earners as a group has not changed in favor of the latter. 
In fact by 1930 the higher average income of a skilled factory hand was 
about CS $20.00 per month, that of a school teacher from CS $20.00 to 
-CS $120.00 per month, while the magistrate’s regular salary ranged be- 
tween CS $300.00 to CS $500.00 per month. When we recall that the wages 
of the workers or the salaries of the teachers were all that they received but 
that the actual income of the magistrate was much above the quoted figures, 
the implications of these facts are obvious. 

Why must the bureaucrat maintain a level of living so much higher than 
most others? The immediate answer is that his expenses are so much higher. 
But why is it necessary for him to incur higher expenses? The answer must 
be sought in the second factor bound up with corruption, which is the lack 
of security of tenure of the individual official. Any official can be dismissed 
notonly for his own blunders but also because some one else with a stronger 
backing wants his job, or because he has incurred the displeasure of one of 
his superiors. For these reasons it is almost inevitable that any individual 
official will follow the established “usages” and “‘customs’’ and will take 
graft wherever it is customarily taken and will send gifts wherever they are 
customarily sent. Moreover, since there is no legal security of tenure, the 
only security that the individual official can work out is to grab while the 
grabbing is good, thus preparing a retirement fund for himself before it is 
too late. 

It may be argued, of course, that although the standard of living of Chinese 
officials as a whole is higher than the majority of other Chinese, it is not 
higher than that of American government functionaries as a whole. In fact, 
according to figures of my own compilation the comparative standards of 
comfort is, rank for rank, very much in favor of the Americans. 

Such a comparison is, however, meaningless without reference to the 
national income of the respective countries. The United States, being richer, 
can afford to keep its government employees on a higher plane of living 
than can China. Americans bear the cost of government by means of a frac- 
tion of their country’s huge industrial surplus. Chinese, on the other hand, 
can barely support, with their tiny agricultural margin, a limited number of 
their administrators on a very limited scale. So in order to enable Chinese 
officials, and all those who identify themselves with or are related to of- 
ficialdom, to live on a much higher plane of living than the common people, 
taxation alone was not enough. The deficiency had to be supplementd by 
corruption on a vast scale. 

A few comparative figures will help to clarify the disastrous nature of the 
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situation. In 1933 the United States Federal Government's expenditure 
was about US $4,300,000,000. For the same year the total income from 
manufacturing alone was US $8,076,000,000. (The annual government ex- 
penditure was only 50 per cent of the annual income from manufacturing 
alone.)® In 1934 the Chinese Central Government’s expenditure was about 
CS $957,000,000. For the same year the total amount of subscribed capital 
of 2,217 registered corporations and 79 banks in the whole of China was 
only about CS $953,500,000. Thus the annual government expenditure 
was somewhat in excess of the total capital of all corporations and banks.'° 

A precise statement on the extent of wealth amassed by officials is impos- 
sible, but it was estimated that in 1929 no less than CS $300,000,000 worth 
of property was held by various retired ministers, politicians and warlords 
in the treaty port of Tientsin alone," while in June 1931 the total amount of 
capital of the 1,100 registered corporations in the whole of China was only 
CS $556,000,000." No figures on property held by officials were available 
for Shanghai, but it was no secret that the International Settlement and the 
French Concession were full of residences belonging to dignitaries of the 
government. It was estimated that at the end of June 1932 the dollar and 
tael deposits in Shanghai amounted to CS $350,000,000, while the total 
silver currency in circulation in China by 1933 was only about CS $2,200,- 
000,000." 

In other words, under prevailing economic conditions in China, the cost 
of the administrative machinery has been one of the most basic problems. 
Its burden fell, of course, almost exclusively on the shoulders of the peasants, 
who, today as before, regard official demands and corruption as part of the 
order of nature. War time inflation has considerably worsened the situation, 
so that corruption has increased rather than decreased. 

It may be asked how such a system managed to work for so many cen- 
turies. The answer is that the evils of the system were not as serious as 
they seem at first sight until they were aggravated by huge war indemnities 
and an unfavorable trade balance. Before China’s door became wide open 
the ruling classes collected from the people, but they also spent among the 


* Henry B. Parkes, Recent America (New York: Thomas Crowell Company, 1941), pp. 641 and 
647. 

10 T'ung-chi chi pao #§#4+-ASHR [Quarterly journal of statistics], no. 8 (Dec. 1936), 108. The 
third character should be chi, Giles no. 944. 

" Quarterly journal of economics of the Chinese economic society (Dec. 1932), 71. 

12 Investigations of the Ministry of Industries, quoted in C. H. Lowe, Facing labor issues in China 
(London, 1934), p. 13. 
18 Chang Kia-ngau: “Some economic symptoms in China,” China critic, § (Oct. 6, 1932), no. 40. 
4 E. Kann: “How much silver is there in China?”’, Chinese economic journal, 8 (April, 1931), no. 4. 
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people. By corruption they enriched themselves, but the results of the same 
corruption gave employment to thousands and millions of Chinese. The 
country as a whole was thus not made much poorer. 

A different picture appeared with the beginning of the unfavorable trade 
balance. Since imported goods have always been more in line with the con- 
sumption habits of the upper classes of Chinese, it is easy to see that, to- 
gether with huge indemnities, the same corruption has become much more 
vicious than before. The same wealth held by officials which used to be 
redistributed among the people through spending now left the country by 
way of foreign concessions, treaty ports, and pleasure tours in Europe and 
America. 

What has always been a drawback of the central government has evi- 
dently been turned into its greatest merit by the Chinese Communists. In 
this, they have created something unknown in Chinese history for the last 
two thousand years. The Reds, within the area under their jurisdiction, have 
not only reduced state expenditures and the cost of keeping armed forces to 
the minimum but government functionaries, regardless of rank, evidently 
maintain nearly the same standard of living as the common citizen of the 
realm. In short, they have limited and equalized all consumption. 

Throughout the past twenty centuries of Chinese history, historians and 
writers have often eulogized officials of integrity, who, so the accounts run, 
loved their subjects like their own sons. But one fundamental principle of, 
and ideal encouraged in, the social and political organization has been sharp 
distinction between the ruling bureaucracy and its subjects. Even with the 
officials of integrity, their style of life and that of their beloved subjects were, 
to say the least, very seldom near one another. The very saying which com- 
pares their subjects to their own sons indicated benevolence on their part and 
filial piety on the part of their subjects in which it was the duty of the latter 
to deprive themselves of what they had in order that their old ones might live 
well. 

In contrast to this state of affairs, all reports from Red China give a wealth 
of detail on how their armies are kept practically without cost to the people, 
how their civil and military officials receive practically the same low sal- 
aries as do soldiers, and how higher personalities of the government live 
almost like all members of the community. By reducing expenditures the 
Reds have been able to lower taxation and eliminate corruption. They thus 
reduced the burden not only of the poor peasants but of all peasants. If the 
reports are correct, they have for the first time in the history of government 
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in China, brought about an equal standard of living for the administered and 
the administrators. 

Consumption being equalized there is no more incentive for corruption, 
and there is no longer need for crushing taxation. These factors also destroy 
the conditions which have caused usury to flourish. Whatever else the Reds 
have done this fact, namely, equalization of consumption among all, it seems, 
has been their greatest contribution towards solution of the problems con- 


fronting China today. 
PART II—CHINA’S BASIC PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTION 


An immediate compromise and close cooperation between the Kuomin- 
tang and the Communists is the only sensible approach to China’s political 
set-up in the near future. There are many, many difficulties ahead before 
such a compromise can develop a permanent foundation, but this is one case 
in the world today in which the end justifies any means. China cannot afford 
another civil war; nor can the nations allow another such tragedy among a 
quarter of mankind. To attain a strong but democratic China, a compromise 
is the essential beginning. Any party, whether liberal or conservative, if 
given exclusive and complete freedom to run any predominantly illiterate 
country will become dictatorial and heavily loaded with vested interests. 

There will be, however, serious problems after the compromise. The first 
problem is a military one. Many Americans may visualize China after the 
compromise in terms of conditions prevailing in this country, with the rival 
political factions competing and cooperating with each other on a peaceful 
basis. But in China at present all members of the armed forces are, or under 
the control of, members of the parties. While the formal party affiliation of 
these men may be abolished under the new constitution, there is absolutely 
no assurance that personal loyalties of the various military leaders will not 
be seeds of further conflicts. The solution of this problem lies in the hope 
that the proposed reduction and reorganization of the armies will blur these 
personal allegiances in the long run. 

The second problem after the compromise is much more extensive in 
scope. It is basically economic, but it is closely bound up with governmental 
and social structures. The standard of living of the majority of Chinese is 
lower than that of a large part of the civilized world. The situation can be 
described as over-population, or as under-production, which refer to the 
same thing. The Chinese Communists have solved this problem by lowering 
the standard of living of the ruling group to the level of all peasants, so that 
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the whole area under their jurisdiction can be free from crushing taxation, 
corruption and usury. But such a solution is evidently a temporary one. The 
reasons are simple. First of all, even if all China adopted the present Com- 
munist solution, the standard of living as a whole would still be so low that 
the country, especially in view of its huge population, would be a permanent 
source of economic and political danger to the world. China can no more 
lead an isolated existence today than she could in 1840. 

Moreover, the probability is that, after the compromise is firmly estab- 
lished, all China will not adopt the present Communist solution—especially 
the bureaucracy. A review of the history of Kuomintang in its rise to power 
is illuminating. In their early days of struggle for existence members of 
Kuomintang lived like fugitives and were certainly free from corruption 
among a people whose support they enlisted. Once that phase of their 
struggle was over, and once their political power over the country was up- 
held by armed forces and insured by foreign recognition, most members of 
the party found it convenient to have some compensation for their early 
hardships. In so doing they have merely fallen back into the age-old usages 
of the bureaucracy. Newspaper attacks, the Christian General’s personal 
example, and the elaborate exhortations of the New Life Movement have 
not been able to turn back the tide. 

It is theoretically possible that, after their political position is secure and 
they are out of their present isolation, Communist members of the govern- 
ment will continue to live as they do today. But a more likely event is that, 
since all officials, whatever their party affiliation, will have to live and work 
side by side, they will be drawn into the much larger current with its em- 
phasis on ease and comfort. In that case the basic difficulties of the present 
government will remain substantially the same under the coalition govern- 
ment. 

As long as the general standard of living remains so low, there probably 
will always be a large discrepancy between the rewards of officials and 
others. As long as this discrepancy exists there will always be “over-crowd- 
ing” in government departments and bureaus, and there will always be the 
tendency to look upon these offices primarily as financially desirable objects. 
Finally, as long as these conditions prevail and there develops no healthy 
civil service system, with security of tenure and with promotion or demotion 
according to the simple principles of justice, there will always be corruption 
which will be oppressive to the people. 

All this leads to the point that, whatever the political complexion of 
China, the new government must provide an answer to the need for a gen- 
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erally raised standard of living. The requirements of a raised standard of 
living being met, the pressure for government employment will be lessened. 
This in turn will be one of the basic conditions for the gradual development 
of a healthy civil service. But how are the requirements of this raised stand- 
ard of living to be met? The possibilities of emigration are very limited. 
Redistribution of land ownership in areas with much absenteeism will have 
palliative effects only. There is no foundation for the contention that large 
areas of cultivable land still remain uncultivated in China. The only answer 
would seem to be industrialization plus birth control. 

In this connection two types of arguments must be examined. The first 
type may be represented by remarks made by D. N. Rowe," who argues 
that the increasing population will quickly absorb whatever surplus indus- 
trialization will bring, and, therefore, the latter is no answer at all. He sug- 
gests population control as the basic answer. He has overlooked the fact 
that the practice of birth control follows a higher standard of living and never 
precedes it. Also, it is commonly acknowledged that in the first several 
decades after the Industrial Revolution the rapid rise of population in Britain 
also caused alarms. 

The second type may be represented by that of H. T. Fei and T. Y. 
Chang.’* Their argument is briefly as follows: The ratio of population to 
cultivated land is such that, after equalization of ownership, the average 
farm will still be under five acres. Moreover there is no prospect for reduc- 
tion of population, especially with improved health conditions. Development 
of industries in urban centers offers little promise either. Fei and Chang 
pointed out that in “1870 the percentage of rural population in the United 
States was ... 73.8, but by 1930 it was reduced to 43.8,” and that “even 
if China can achieve as rapid an industrial development as the United States 
did in the last sixty years, we can only reduce by 30% the population in the 
rural areas, . . . enlarging our individual farms less than } acre per owner.” 
Therefore, Fei and Chang argued, the only way out is for the industries to 
be in or near the villages—that is to say, decentralized so that, by means of 
the principle of the cooperative, the industrial profits will be shared as widely 
as possible. 

Apart from a factual error, the argument suffers from a number of grave 
defects. In the first place, the quotation on United States rural population 
is in error because it is incomplete and therefore a misrepresentation. The 
figure of 43.8 per cent in 1930, which by 1940 became 43.5 per cent, consists 


18 China among the powers (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1945), pp. 32-33. 
16 Fei and Chang, op. cit., pp. 306-10. 
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of two categories: (a) Rural Non-farm (roughly, those who do not depend 
upon farms or work on farms) and (b) Rural Farm (roughly, those who 
depend upon farms or work on them).!” By 1940 the “Rural Farm’’ popula- 
tion was 23.0 per cent while the other category was 20.5 per cent of the 
total population. This means that within the last 70 years 50 and not 30 
per cent of the population of the United States left the farm. Therefore, the 
enlargement of individual farms in China, if we assume with Fei, that the 
country could be industrialized to the same extent as the United States within 
the next 60 or 70 years, would have been much higher than Fei’s pessimistic 
figure of } acre.!® However, this point is, at the moment, of theoretical 
rather than practical interest. 

In the second place, the most important factors in China’s economic situa- 
tion are (a) population, (b) technique of production, (c) resources, (d) 
government and (e) customs. While Fei and Chang consider the factors of 
technique of production and agricultural resources (land) they fail to per- 
ceive the dynamic aspects of the other factors. They fail to realize that pop- 
ulation, which will increase as a result of better sanitation and more abun- 
dant food, may decline later as a result of raised standard of living. But such 
a desired decline may be indefinitely delayed if the industries are scattered 
in and near villages, as their proposal would have it. Decentralization will 
provide excellent conditions for the continuation and enhancement of the 
traditional desire for many sons. It must be pointed out that the attainment 
of a raised standard of living with emphasis on birth control depends not 
only upon greater economic abundance but also upon contacts and the dis- 
semination of new ideas.!° 


17 For definition of the two categories see W. A. Anderson, Population trend in New York state, 
Cornell University bulletin, no. 786, Nov. 1942 (Ithaca, 1942), pp. 3 and 6. 

18 Fei and Chang did not include any detailed figures for all of China. G. B. Cressey’s summary 
shows that agricultural China (omitting the Khingan Mountains, Central Asiatic Steppes and Des- 
erts, and Tibetan Borderland) has a total of 206,833,061 acres of cultivated land. The population for 
this area is 477,474,149, thus giving a per person holding of 0.43 acre (China’s geographic foundations 
[New York: McGraw-Hill, 1934], p. 395). If we take five persons as the average size of Chinese 
family this means a per family holding of about 2.15 acres. Now let us use the higher estimate and 
suppose that 80 per cent of China’s population is rural. Also let us suppose with Fei, that 60 or 70 
years hence China will be industrialized to the same extent as the United States. Then 50 per cent 
and not 30 per cent more of China’s population will leave the farm, while only 30 per cent of the to- 
tal population (or about 143,250,000) will then depend primarily upon land. Not counting increase 
of population or of cultivated land, this will mean an average per person holding of 1.44 acres or a per 
family holding of 7.2 acres. 

19 Without the psychological urge for a raised standard of living there will be no incentive to birth 
control. All data on the Chinese family in rucal areas show that its size increases with size of farm 
holding. On the other hand, it is generally accepted that, in Britain and the United States higher 
class parents produce fewer children than lower class ones. 
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In the third place, the suggestion that a wide distribution of industrial 
profits will be assured by the cooperative pattern shows inadequate under- 
standing of the importance of the governmental structure as a factor in the 
situation. Presumably Fei and Chang are not wholly unaware of the fact 
that the Chinese bureaucracy as it stands today, with its centuries-old cor- 
ruptive customs and usages, is one of the most serious stumbling blocks in 
the way of the country’s economic advancement. Superficially, decentral- 
ized industries will be free from bureaucratic interference, but this freedom 
does not go very far, because, 

The success of small-scale rural cooperative factories depends as much upon their 
external relations with other similar factories and with the markets as upon their 
internal organization. ... A large organization, which will coordinate the small 


manufacturing units, is necessary for the new rural industry of China. 
. . . For the central coordinating management we will look to the government for aid. 


[Italics mine. ]?° 


The sorrowful history and present state of the Chinese Industria] Coopera- 
tives leave little doubt as to the disastrous consequences which will befall 
the projected ‘“‘new rural industry”’ when the bureaucracy as it stands today 
is given a free hand in the “central coordinating management.” 

For the purpose of a wide distribution of industrial profits, Fei and Chang 
are aware of one alternative to the decentralization of industries,—namely, 
urbanization of industries combined with government taxation of the indus- 
trialists for the benefit of the peasant workers—but dismissed it as “‘merely 
an alleviation.”*! If taxation of the industrialists can be truly imposed for 
the benefit of the peasant workers it will mean far more than an “allevia- 
tion.”’ Both Britain and the United States employ this method to a consider- 
able extent and it has brought about important consequences in their respec- 
tive economic structures. But in applying this method to China the same 
difficulties that stand in the way of the first alternative will be felt. Instead 
of benefiting the peasant workers, the taxes may merely line the pockets of 
the bureaucrats. The conditions of the bureaucratic machinery must be 
reckoned with as an important and active factor in any economic scheme, for 
the effects of this machinery cannot be eliminated or minimized merely by 
ignoring them. 

Briefly, the main points of the discussion thus far are as follows. Poverty 
is China’s primary problem. Either she has to reduce her population or she 
has to increase her production, so that a higher standard of living will be 


20 Fei and Chang, op. cit., p. 311. 
*1 Fei and Chang, op. cit., pp. 308-309. 
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possible. But any talk of birth control before economic improvement and 
a higher standard of living is futile, for the practice of birth control follows 
but does not precede a higher standard of living. To quicken the process it 
is probably possible to educate the people for birth control as economic im- 
provement begins to gather some force. The chief channel of economic im- 
provement will be industrialization. There are two ways of preventing 
monopoly of the profits. Either the industries can be decentralized and 
organized on the principle of the cooperative, but have the government serve 
as the coordinator, or they can be concentrated in urban areas along capitalist 
lines, but have the government equalize the profits by taxation for the benefit 
of the peasant workers. However, in either case a basic difficulty is the pres- 
ent state of the bureaucratic machinery, which is both inefficient and corrupt. 

What is the way out of the situation? There is, of course, no one ready- 
made or magical formula. But certain fundamental points of reference may 
be outlined: 

(1) In view of the fact that the scattering of industry in or near villages 
will tend to perpetuate the social causes which lead to the increase of popu- 
lation, urbanization of industries appears to be a preferable course. 

(2) Labor unionism will be one of the main internal forces with which to 
check the profits and power of the industrialists on the one hand and of the 
corrupt bureaucracy on the other. The power and influence of organized 
labor in the United States, for example, is a fact which needs no elaboration. 

(3) Unions, before they are strong enough to counterbalance the power 
of the industrialists or the government, may be nipped in the bud or cor- 
rupted. (A close alliance may be expected between industrialists and bureau- 
crats because the same individuals are often members of both groups.) The 
United States, as China’s chief creditor for decades to come and as a power 
with no imperialistic record, will be in the most favorable position to exert 
influence over both the questions of political stability and union develop- 
ment. Marxists would have it that capitalists will have no sympathy with 
labor unions in any country. In the present case, however, American ex- 
porters of credit will, it is believed, be shrewd enough to see that, unless 
unions develop in China, their own American goods will be undersold in the 
long run. 

(4) As China’s chief creditor and technical helper the United States must 
go further. She must share in the overall management of the new industries. 
Against this there will be cries from China and abroad of economic impe- 
rialism. But there is a basic difference between foreign investments as a means 
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to political and territorial gains, and those that are merely a means to long 
term commercial profits. Every patriotic Chinese will admit that, left at the 
mercy of the bureaucrats, the new industries will crumble in their founda- 
tions. The history of the China Merchant Navigation Company is most 
illuminating. This company started at about the same time as the Japanese 
Nippon Yisen Kaisha, with no apparent disadvantage in initial capital and 
equipment. By 1930 the Japanese company had liners sailing all oceans. The 
Chinese company, on the other hand, could boast merely of a dozen river 
boats plying on the Yangtze. Civil wars were partly responsible for the con- 
dition of the Chinese company, but its chief weakness was bureaucratic inter- 
ference and corruption. 

There have been officials with integrity and determination who attempted 
at various periods to try their hands at reforms. But within the age-old sys- 
tem those who did not follow the tide were either crushed or eventually 
squeezed out of office.Without outside help the system of bureaucracy as it 
stands today will go on for many years, if not forever. As long as it remains 
unchecked it will interfere with industrial development; in turn there will 
always be the intense pressure to hold government offices primarily for in- 
dividual economic gains; and the vicious circle carries on. 

American creditors must see to it that their investments do what they are 
intended to do. This necessitates American participation in overall manage- 
ment of new industries. But a practical procedure for carrying this out re- 
mains to be planned and tested. Before 1937 European and Japanese indus- 
trialists found the problem simple enough. They created special areas on 
Chinese soil, fortified by extraterritoriality, unequal treaties and gunboats, 
within which they operated their own enterprises. They paid no attention 
to China’s needs. Their system of exploitative employment in China was 
often worse than the worst in the early industrial history of the West. But 
they did succeed in protecting their capital investment from Chinese bureau- 
cratic interference. In fact, they took the lion’s share of the profits. 

With the abolition of Western privileges in China the matter becomes 
much more complicated. The center of the problem will be a balance be- 
tween respect of China’s sovereignty and political dignity on the one hand 
and protection of the shareholders’ interest on the other. In the process of 
arriving at a solution of the problem many Americans in China will be im- 
patient, as they have been during the war years, with China’s ineptitude for 
quick but effective action, or they will caricature the Chinese as being 
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“organizationally bankrupt’ and leave the country in disgust. Such im- 
patience or caricature will not bring us nearer the solution, and there just 
must be a solution. This is one situation in which neither China nor America 
can afford to be indifferent. As long as the Chinese vicious circle carries on 
there will be no hope of a strong and democratic China. Without the latter, 
the second world war is but a prelude to the third.” 


2 See C. Lester Walker: “The China legend,” Harper’s magazine (March 1946), 239. 

23 The growing importance of Soviet Russia in Chinese affairs must be recognized. Where Soviet 
Russia will come in and what part she will play in the scheme of things is a questionwhich is out- 
side the scope of the present paper, but which must be given full and careful consideration. 
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SOME ECONOMIC DOCUMENTS RELATING TO 
THE GENESIS OF THE JAPANESE-SPONSORED 
REGIME IN NORTH CHINA 


T. K. Koo 
National Library of Peiping 


APAN’S ambitions on the Asiatic mainland are now a matter of history. 
The Kwantung Army and the South Manchurian Railway Co. wished to 
repeat the achievements of the East India Co. One rattled the sword while 
the other worked with facts and figures, in order to lay the foundation for an 
empire. They had great achievements to their credit, and final success eluded 
them only because the whole world was against them. 

When the Kwantung Army created the “Manchurian Incident” of Sep- 
tember 18, 1931, it undoubtedly wanted some sort of change in China’s 
Northeast, though it is doubtful that it had at that time fully set the course 
of the action that it took during the ensuing months. Finding things easy, it 
decided to feel its way into North China. Early in 1933 it went into Jehol 
and then crossed the Great Wall, the adventure ending in the Tangku Truce 
of May 31, 1933. In 1935 it forced the Chinese Government to remove Gen- 
eral Yti Hstieh-chung and his troops from Hopei, to close down Kuomintang 
Party headquarters in North China, and to dissolve the Peiping Political 
Council. But by that time the Japanese militarists had already set their 
hearts on an “‘autonomous’’ North China under their control. The Japanese 
Rengo News Agency, reporting General Tada’s statement regarding Japan’s 
fundamental policy in China, said on September 25th: 

The creation of a new political organization in North China, politically and eco- 
nomically unconnected with the Central Government, was advocated by Major- 
General Hayao Tada, commander of the Japanese forces in North China, in an inter- 
view with about twenty Japanese press representatives in connection with the pub- 
lication of a pamphlet on Japan’s policy in China by the Headquarters of the Japa- 
nese Army in North China. The seven-chapter booklet emphasized that Japan has 


no territorial ambitions in China and that any views to the contrary run foul of the 
policies of the Japanese military authorities in North China. 


It was easy to see that the Japanese could not be satisfied with the meas- 
ures taken by the Chinese government in the summer of 1935. Accordingly, 
a series of “People’s Revolts” broke out in the Demilitarised Zone of Eastern 
Hopei, which ended with the establishment, by the “people’s will,” of the 
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East Hopei Autonomous Anti-Communist Council, which was set up at 
Tungchow, a small city east of Peiping, on November 25 (the name “‘Coun- 
cil” was changed to “Government” a month later). The Chinese Government 
also obliged the Japanese by appointing, on December 11, a Hopei-Chahar 
Political Council, which was formally inaugurated in Peiping on December 
18. However these two Councils still fell far short of the openly-declared 
wishes of the Japanese militarists; consequently, after marking time for a 
year and a half and still finding things not to their liking, they created the 
“Marco Polo Bridge Incident” on July 7, 1937. In 1938 the so-called Pro- 
visional Government was established in Peiping. That was as far as their 
experiment with an independent government in North China went, for a 
few years later, the North China governing body reverted to the status of 
a “Council,” when the exigencies of the times induced the Japanese to spon- 
sor a “Chinese National Government” in Nanking under Wang Ching-wei. 

I do not intend to write a history but rather to expose some of the behind- 
the-scene work of the Japanese Army Headquarters in North China. Their 
schemes for North China were chiefly in the economic field, so the state- 
ment that Japan had no territorial ambitions in China was quite correct. If 
the Japanese could set up a puppet show and utilize North China without 
annexing the territory politically, so much the better. Before proceeding 
further I must say something about the material I am going to use. 

After the Japanese surrendered on August 15, 1945, there were every- 
where bonfires of Japanese documents. Some fifty bound volumes and a few 
separate pamphlets from the confidential files of the Japanese CIC Head- 
quarters (probably the Research Department) in Peiping escaped destruc- 
tion, I do not know how, and passing by devious routes finally came into 
my hands in February 1946. I paid CN (Chinese National) $40,000 for them, 
the money coming out of the Government’s grant for my operation in Novem- 
ber 1945. I have presented the documents to the National Library of Peiping. 
The Japanese gendarmerie headquarters in Peiping had arrested me as a spy 
after the outbreak of the Pacific War in December 1941; it is indeed poetic 
justice that some “Very Confidential” Japanese documents should fall into 
my hands after their surrender. These documents are not Tanaka memorials, 
but mostly schemes and reports connected with North China, the majority 
of them from the years 1935 to 1940. The bound volumes contain varying 
numbers of pamphlets, most of them mimeographed. The arrangement is 
by subject and year, although the classification often appears erratic and 
chronological order is not strictly adhered to inside each volume. When the 
pamphlets on any particular subject reached a thickness of about two inches 
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they were stab-bound, a cover of very stiff paper was glued to the back, the 
subject and date of binding was written on the outside, and a small sticker 
was glued to the lower part of the back on which was written the volume 
number in the particular series. From the numbers on the volumes in the 
National Library we know that some series ran to more than one hundred 
volumes. A handwritten table of contents was inserted into each volume, 
but a careful check has disclosed that some documents are unindexed. The 
penmanship in some of the volumes looks distinctly Chinese. The covers of 
some of the documents have been torn off. As I intend to print a full catalogue 
in the Quarterly bulletin of Chinese bibliography later on, I will, for the present, 
quote only from some documents which bear specially on the subject of 
the Japanese designs for a puppet show in North China. What I cannot 
quite understand is why, since the Japanese military people were quite free 
in their statements regarding an independent North China, the documents 
should be considered ‘‘Very Secret.” 

The Japanese, though short tempered, go about their work with care. 
Beginning with 1931, trouble in North China surged up in rhythmic cycles, 
i.e., one year of trouble was followed by one year of comparative peace. It 
was not that the Japanese were sleeping during the quiet year but only that 
they were attending to important ground work. After the Tangku Truce 
of 1933, the militarists still engaged in a war of nerves and pin pricks, but 
their handmaiden, the South Manchuria Railway Company, really went 
to work on North China. On October 25, 1934 the Headquarters of the 
Japanese Army in North China! mimeographed for the confidential informa- 
tion of various offices concerned a pamphlet entitled Outline of economic 
investigation in North China, which was prepared by the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Research of the South Manchuria Railway Company.? It runs to 
forty-five pages. On the cover are the following stamps: an oblong stamp, in 
red, with two Chinese characters chi mi, or goku hi in Japanese, meaning 
“Very Secret,” or “Strictly Confidential”; a round stamp, in violet, of the 
Tientsin Office of the South Manchuria Railway Company, with date 9.12.11 
i.e., December 11, 1934 (Showa IX); and a small square personal seal in 
red. This pamphlet, although consisting of outlines only, gives us a full 
dress view of Japanese ambitions. I will therefore quote from the first part 
in more or less detail. 

First are general directions for those engaged in general economic investi- 


1 Shina jutungun shireibu, i.e., Headquarters of the China Garrison, but it is more convenient 
to refer to it as the Headquarters of the Japanese Army in North China. 
® Mantetsu keizai chosakai: Hokushi keizai chosa yoko ansha. October 25, 1934. 45 p. 
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gation and those engaged on special assignments. The South Manchuria 
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Railway then had offices in Tientsin, Tsingtao, and Taiyuan. Most of the 
subjects for investigation were assigned severally to the various offices, 
while some were to be jointly investigated. Below I give the substance of the 


pamphlet. 


GENERAL Economic SuBJECTS FOR INVESTIGATION 


I. General Outline 
(A) A general economic survey of North China. (B) A study of the economic 
structure of North China. (C) A study of the economic relation between North 
China and. Manchuria, Central and South China, Japan and other foreign coun- 
tries. (D) A study of the possibility of the economic severance of North China 
from Central and South China. (E) An investigation into the rights and interests 
of the various powers in North China and the degrees of their importance. 
II. Detail Subjects for Investigation 


1. 


8 
9. 


Financiers. There are seven sub-divisions, calling for the investigation of the 
capitalists and financiers of Peiping and Tientsin, the Chekiang and Kwang- 
tung cliques, the Shantung and Shansi local cliques, the investments of North- 
ern Chinese in Manchuria, the extent of the power wielded by the Chinese 
from Central and South China in North China, etc. 


. Finance and foreign exchange. There are eight subdivisions, calling for the 


investigation of Chinese and foreign banks, the dependence of the financial 
markets of Tientsin and Tsingtao upon that of Shanghai, the financial rela- 
tion between the cities and the rural areas, the concentration of silver in 
Tientsin, Tsingtao, etc. 


. Trade. There are five subdivisions, calling for the investigation of the shares 


of various countries in the trade of Tientsin and Tsingtao, the compradores 
of the various trading companies, the trade of Manchuria with North China, 
the trade of Tientsin and Tsingtao with Central and South China passing 
through Shanghai, the anti-Japanese movement and boycott. 


. Business. This calls for the investigation of local Chinese business organiza- 


tions and conditions, particularly those in Tientsin, Tsingtao and Tsinan. 


. Industries. There are three subdivisions: (1) the industries of the demili- 


tarized zone; (2) the more important industrial concerns of North China, 
especially those of Tientsin, Tsingtao and Poshan; (3) the competition be- 
tween locally-made and imported goods. 


. Mining. There are four subdivisions, calling for the investigation of North 


China mineral resources, foreign interests, etc. 


. Communications. There are five subdivisions, calling for the investigation 


of water-borne transportation on the five big rivers of Hopei and the Yellow 
River, the railways and motor roads, foreign interests in North China rail- 
ways, harbors, postal, telephone, telegraph and aviation facilities, etc. 


. Agriculture and live-stock raising. 


Public finance. 
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10. International rights and interests in North China, including Japanese interest 
in North China and their relation with, or effect on, Japan’s own economy; 
the rights and interest of foreign powers and their relation with, or effect on, 
Japan’s economy. 


The above runs to ten pages. Then follow items for specific investigation 
which are mostly elaborations of the subjects mentioned above. For ex- 
ample under Production we find the subdivision Industries, which includes 
such topics as textiles, peanut oil, wheat flour, egg powder, tanning, soda, 
wool, cement and pottery, and wild silk, as well as brewing, paper manufac- 
turing, cigarettes, medicines, machine tools, etc. Always to be borne in 
mind by the investigators was the triangular relationship of China, Japan 
and Manchuria, particularly the utilization by Japan and Manchuria of the 
resources and products of North China. 

Besides calling for investigation of the problem of Chinese emigration 
from the provinces of Hopei and Shantung to Manchuria, this pamphlet also 
demands consideration of the problems connected with the settlement of 
Japanese in the important cities of North China. The new towns later built 
by the Japanese in Peiping, Shihchiachuang, Tsinan and Hsiichow show very 
clearly how efficient they were. 

While most of the subjects mentioned above might properly be assigned 
to university students for post-graduate dissertations, when they were taken 
up by the South Manchuria Railway Company under the aegis of the Head- 
quarters of the Japanese Army in North China, they assumed a different 
color, becoming “‘very secret.”’ The Headquarters had itself maintained some 
sort of research organization for a number of years which dabbled in subjects 
that properly belonged to the Japanese consul. But now the work was to be 
expanded and systematized in preparation for the next advance of the Japa- 
nese Army. 

While the Japanese Army in North China was mimeographing the above- 
mentioned pamphlet, the Railway Company had, on October 10, 1934, 
decided to form a China Committee under its Committee on Economic Re- 
search. The Railway Company in February 1935 mimeographed a report 
on the work of the China Committee.* At that time this Committee was 
composed of a Standing Committee and four Subcommittees on: (1) Sea 
transportation; (2) Railways; (3) Shihmenchai coal mines; (4) Pohai Chemi- 
cal Works. The work of Subcommittees 2, 3 and 4 was limited to North 
China, the railways to be studied consisting only of the Tsingtao-Tsinan 


8 Shina keizai chosa iinkai ni kansuru ken (gensho hokoku). February 1935. 
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railway and the projected Tsangchow-Shihchiachuang railway. According 
to this pamphlet the subcommittees were already rendering their reports. 
A separate plan for the economic investigation of China is mentioned, but 
I do not have it; perhaps it does not differ greatly from the pamphlet men- 
tioned above. 

By 1935 the Japanese Army in North China became even more active 
in the economic field. On July 3, 1935 it mimeographed another pamphlet 
giving a list of subjects to be investigated and studied by the North China 
Economic Research Unit.‘ In this pamphlet a new term strikes the eye: ““New 
Political Organization.” The investigators are asked to study the currency 
and fiscal problems of North China in case the New Political Organization 
is formed. Of railways, the building of the Peiping-Jehol line, the extension 
of the Peiping-Suiyuan line to Lanchow in Kansu, and the Tsangchow- 
Shihchiachwang line are to be studied. Of industries, the Shihchingshan 
Iron Works (just outside Peiping) and the transplantation of Japanese indus- 
tries to North China are among the subjects to be studied. There is in the 
collection an undated draft, written in pencil, for the organization of the 
North China Economic Research Unit. It calls for the unification of the 
various Japanese research organizations in North China under the direction 
of the Commander of the Japanese North China Army. This Unit is probably 
the result. 

On July 4 the Headquarters mimeographed another outline of items to be 
studied by the Tientsin Research Unit.* This pamphlet contains only the titles 
of the subjects to be studied, but scattered through the bound volume contain- 
ing this pamphlet are carbon copies of detailed directions for the study of 
eight subjects. The idea of the independence of North China appears in these 
outlines also. In connection with the Customs problem, the detailed direc- 
tions call for a study of the employment of diplomatic means and of extraor- 
dinary means (by force or threats) to bring about the desired change. It 
may be remembered that in those days the demilitarised zone was the haven 
of smugglers. 

On September 6, 1935 the Army Headquarters mimeographed another 
pamphlet on The organization of and outline of subjects for investigations by 
the first special unit.® This special unit was to work under the direction of 
the chief of the Research Unit (Chosahan) of the Headquarters of the 
Japanese Army in North China, while the special field of study was to be 


4 Hokushi chosahan no keigyo kachi wo shu to suru kenkyu oyobi chosa komoku ichiranhyo. July 3, 1935. 
5 Keicho tenshinhan chosa jiko ichiranhyo. July 4, 1935, 1 f. 
6 Ko shukutakuhan no soshiki oyobi chosa yoko. September 6, 1935. 5 ff. 
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the development and control of industries. There were to be five subunits: 
(1) Currency and finance, (2) Public finance and trade, (3) Politics and 
foreign relations, (4) Agriculture and industry, (5) Communications. The 
subunit on Agriculture and Industry drew up a plan for five field investiga- 
tion trips, including one to Hankow in central China. The objects of the trips, 
itineraries and very detailed budgets of expenses are set forth in a document 
dated September 1935, typewritten on army stationery. Then in October, 
the Headquarters mimeographed subunit I’s report on the currency and 
financial problems of North China, which was committed to currency and 
financial independence from Nanking. In November, the Headquarters 
mimeographed a report on a visit to Tungchow by the same subunit. As the 
East Hopei Autonomous Anti-Communist Council was formed on Novem- 
ber 25 and the subunit went there on November 30, the pamphlet appears 
to have been ante-dated by the Headquarters. Perhaps this is also true of 
other pamphlets. 

On September 25, 1935 General Tada openly declared for a new political 
organization in North China, politically and economically unconnected with 
the Central Government. He had perhaps more modest aims than General 
Doihara, but how were they going about it? In a series of three mimeo- 
graphed pamphlets contained in a bound volume entitled Materials on North 
China finance, Showa XII (1937) we find a very clear exposition of Japanese 
wishes. The pamphlets are all dated October 15, 1935. Two of them do not 
carry the names of the writers or sponsoring organs—indeed one is distinctly 
designated as a private proposal (shian); the third, according to the table of 
contents of the bound volume, is entitled New Financial Policy for North 
China and was issued by the Headquarters of the Japanese Army in North 
China. This third pamphlet is on Japanese mulberry bark paper, the paper 
folded in Chinese style, while the other two are on regular machine-made 
mimeograph paper, printed on one side only. This is not to say that the first 
two could not have come from the Headquarters for it has issued similar 
pamphlets; but we can be quite certain that it did not at that time feel that 
the time was ripe for an independent North China state such as was called 
for by the pamphlets. The first two pamphlets seem to have more connection 
with General Doihara and the Kwantung Army than with General Tada, 
for General Doihara was then the most vociferous exponent of an “‘Autono- 
mous” North China. Before the year was out he and the Kwantung Army 
realized their “autonomous”’ dream in the form of the East Hopei Govern- 
ment, which was really something of an anti-climax; and the Japanese North 
China Army was obligingly furnished by the Chinese Government with a 
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Hopei-Chahar Political Council. Now, let us see what the Japanese plans in 
North China were in mid-October, just after a military conference held in 
Dairen. 

The first pamphlet of the trio that I wish to discuss is entitled An Eco- 
nomic study of the possibility of fiscal independence of the North China autono- 
mous government; basic principles for political and economic relations between the 
autonomous government and the Chinese Government (a private proposal).” It 
is thus two pamphlets in one. I need hardly add that while the pamphlet al- 
lowed for differences of opinion, the ability of North China to stand on its 
own feet in a financial way was not doubted. This part about government 
finance is not particularly interesting so I will give only a brief summary of it. 

By North China the author of this pamphlet means the seven provinces of 
Hopei, Shantung, Honan, Shansi, Shensi, Chahar and Suiyuan. An original 
note states that the financial independence (self-sufficiency) of the five north- 
ern provinces, i.e., not including Honan and Shensi, is beyond question and 
therefore need not be separately studied. To study the problem in detail in 
its financial aspect, a separate pamphlet on North China public finance was 
drawn up: it is in fact a budget for the first year of the projected North China 
Autonomous Government, with supporting figures (see below p. 74). In 
the summaries included in this pamphlet the total income, from taxes and 
other receipts, is given as C$165,276,000 [C$ presumably means Chinese 
silver dollars. Ed.] while ordinary expenditures amount to C$133,053,000, 
and extraordinary expenditures, C$15,000,000 (wrongly given as 1,500,000 
in the pamphlet), leaving a surplus reserve of C$17,223,000, which is con- 
ceded to be rather small, since even ‘‘“Manchukuo” had a reserve of Y14,000,- 
000 out of a total budget of only Y67,000,000 for its first year. Still, the con- 
clusion is drawn that a new Government for North China could stand on its 
feet financially. 

The next problem investigated was the repercussions of the customs inde- 
pendence envisaged in the Japanese plan. It is admitted that for some time to 
come a decrease in imports from the rest of China should be expected, but 
it is believed that North China can find substitutes, while exports may be 
sent to China via Japan or Hongkong; so there is little need for worry. In 
any case, measures that China may resort to against North China will only 
serve to invite disaster for herself. The effects on relations with Japan and 
“Manchukuo” will be beneficial, while it is difficult to see what pronounced 

7 Keizaijo yori kosatsushitaru kahoku jichi seifu no jishutaiki saisei kakuritsu no kanosei; narabi ni jichi 
seifu to shina seifu to no sciji keizai kankei no kompon gensoku (shian). October 15, 1935. 11 p. Please 
note that the distinctly Chinese term kahoku is used for the North China government. 
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effect will be produced on relations with foreign powers. As to the effects 
on Japan’s own relations with foreign powers, it is confidently asserted that 
there would be none. 

The second part of the pamphlet dealing with the political and fiscal rela- 
tionship between the North China Autonomous Government and the Chinese 
Government is interesting in two ways: one, in it one can clearly see the 
extent of Japanese ambitions in 1935; two, we can compare these ambitions 
with their achievements in 1937-45. One cannot help feeling, that, while 
General Tada was not bluffing when he advocated a new political organiza- 
tion in North China politically and economically unconnected with the Chi- 
nese Central Government, the Japanese militarists did not quite have their 
own way; and, in one respect, although they laid such stress upon the unity 
of North China they ultimately tore up their own blueprint. The empire- 
building Kwantung Army did not seem to get along too well with the Japa- 
nese Army in North China when the latter assumed full strength after the 
“Marco Polo Bridge Incident.” It erupted into the provinces of Chahar and 
Suiyuan and created there an Autonomous Mongolian Government. In com- 
pensation the Japanese North China Army got Honan and a part of northern 
Kiangsu. Shansi was shared by the two army commands, though toward the 
end of the war that province gravitated more and more into the orbit of the 
Kwantung Army. Now, to go back to our pamphlet. 

This second part is rather short, but interesting, so I will translate most 


of it here. 


I. Political Relations 
(I) North China Government’s fundamental (highest) political policies. The 
North China government’s fundamental political policies, based on the 
recent statement of the Commander-in-chief of the Japanese Army in 
North China [i.e., the Tada statement of September 25] are the four fol- 
lowing. 
1. Expulsion of all Anti-Manchukuo elements from North China. 
2. Economic independence of North China and severance of fiscal relation 
with the Nanking Government. 
3. To check the spread of communism, the provinces of North China shall 
codperate in military matters. 
4. Establishment of a federal autonomous organization of the five North 
China provinces. 
(II) Basic Political Principles for Relations between the North China Govern- 
ment and the Chinese Central Government. 
1. The North China Autonomous Federal State shall recognize the 
suzerainty of China over North China. 
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. The Chinese Government shall recognise the right of the North China 

Federal State to autonomy. 

3. The Chinese Government shall recognise the right of the North China 
Federal State to federal autonomuous rule, with rights to regulate and 
administer its civil affairs, commerce and industries, and to conclude 
treaties and conventions with foreign powers. 

4. The North China Autonomous Federal Government shall have no right 
to conclude treaties affecting its territory with any foreign power. 

5. The Chinese Government shall not send military forces to North 
China, nor station military or civil officials there, nor colonize its terri- 
tory. 

6. The Chinese Government and the North China Government shall con- 
form to the above-mentioned principles, and the North China Govern- 
ment shall declare that in order to establish its relation with China, it is 
ready at any time to recognise (accept) the mediation of Japan. [This 
“principle” appears to be the most brilliant work of the Japanese mind.] 


II. Economic and Fiscal Relationship 


(I) North China’s finances shall be freed from the control of the Central Gov- 
ernment and be independent. 

(Il) The North China Government shall bear a proportionate share of the 
Central Governments loans secured on the railways, salt tax and customs 
receipts. A public declaration to that effect shall be made at the proper 
time. 

(III) The sources of income for the above-mentioned loans shall be taken over 
by the Autonomous Government and independent policies adopted. 

(IV) The North China Government, on establishment of its authority, shall 
unify the tax collecting organs. 

(V) The North China Government shall succeed to all Central Government 
property in North China. 


I should add that on page one of this pamphlet it is said that the principles 
to guide economic relations between North China and China are based on 
the premise that they shall not cause the economic breakdown of China. The 
Japanese were so thoughtful! 

This pamphlet contains two appendixes: I, An outline of the organization 
of the North China Federal Autonomous Government; II, An outline of the 
organization of the Chinese National Government (for comparison). 

The second pamphlet of the trio is entitled A fiscal plan for the North China 
Autonomous Government, being a budget for the first year,’ which runs to 37 
pages. The first three pages set forth the principles for administering finances. 
The first requirement is that the budget must be balanced. Much attention 


8 Kahoku jichi seifu no zaisei keikakusho (shisei daiichi nendo sai shutsunyu yosansho) .October 15,1935. 
37 p. 
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is given to the Boxer Indemnity and to the Chinese Central Governments 
loans secured on the customs, salt and consolidated taxes, for the funding of 
which North China was to bear its proportionate share. The rest consists 
almost entirely of tables. I have already given above the figures for receipts 
and expenditures. I wish now to quote the following: 


I. 


Il. 


folio. As I have said before, the Table of Contents in the bound volume gives 
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North China Governmental Organization. 
Besides a Chairman of the Government, there are three yiian, namely, the 


Legislative Yiian (with an annual budget of C$300,000), the Supervisory Yiian 
(C$250,000), and the National Affairs Yiian, i.e., an Executive Yiian or Cabinet 
(C$6,607,000). The National Affairs Yiian consists of two boards (general af- 
fairs and construction), one bureau (law codification), and eight ministries (civil, 
foreign, military, finance, industries, communications, law, and education). The 

Chairman of the Government is concurrently the chief of the National Affairs 

Yiian, for there is no provision in the budget for a prime minister under the Na- 

tional Affairs Yiian. The Chairman of the Government was to get C$500,000 a 

year, which included social expenses and secret funds. One notes from the budget 

that the various ministries do not have identic organization, for some have vice- 
ministers and some not, some have five departments, some four, and some only 
three. One should compare this organization proposed in 1935 with the Pro- 

visional Government set up in North China by the Japanese in 1938. 

The Budget 

1. Receipts. Total C$165,276,000. Of the receipts C$10,000,000 was expected 
from the opium monopoly. [The Japanese share in drug trafficking is well- 
known. The Special Services Section of the Army used opium and its’ deriva- 
tives, particularly heroin, as instruments of national policy; not only was there 
money in it, but they built up a secret service with it. But be it said to the 
honor of the Japanese civil officials that they stood for the gradual suppression 
of opium. There are several documents in the collection to prove the point. 
They followed very carefully the efforts af the Chinese National Govern- 
ment to suppress opium, and made independent studies of the matter. How- 
ever, what the Japanese civilians thought was one thing and what the milita- 
rists did was quite another. ] 

2. Expenditures. Ordinary, C$133,053,000; extraordinary, C$15,000,000. The 
amount set aside for education, including a national university, was C$3,500,- 
000; that for military expenses was C$40,000,000; while nearly C$48,000,000 
was to be North China’s proportionate share in the funding of the National 
Government’s secured loans and the Boxer indemnity. C$5,000,000 was re- 
quired for Japanese military, economic and industrial advisors. 


The budget for the first year of ““Manchukuo”’ was appended for com- 


parison. I find there that the Japanese advisers also took C$5,000,000. To 
the Japanese, history always repeats itself. 


The third pamphlet, of 12 folios, unfortunately has lost its cover and first 
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its title as New financial policy for North China,® issued by the Headquarters 
of the Japanese Army in North China. There is now no way for me to tell 
how the pamphlet starts out, but folio two starts to give particulars of the 
Chinese National Governments receipts from North China, which total 
C$140,000,000. The expenditures of the National Government in North 
China, including a share of foreign loan obligations, are given as C$83,500,- 
000. The difference of C$56,500,000 is termed “net squeeze”’ by the Chinese 
Central Government from North China. There are four principles to guide 
North China’s “New Policy.” Principle one was on the torn-off page, while 
the other three are of a technical nature and so I do not repeat them here. 
The rest of this pamphlet consists mostly of figures, tables of estimated re- 
ceipts of various kinds of national and provincial taxes. It is particularly to 
be noted that in this pamphlet there is no mention of the kahoku government, 
but only of “‘a new political organization,” and North China is Kitashina, 
or Hokushi, which includes only the five provinces of Hopei, Shantung, 
Shansi, Chahar and Suiyuan. 

Some one has added a note to the “Estimated expenditures of the Central 
Government in North China,” on the verso of folio two; saying “Internal 
loans secured on the customs and salt taxes must also be considered’’; the 
original table includes no foreign loans. It is obvious that some of the Japa- 
nese were careful to have their figures correct. 

The above give a clear view of Japanese aspirations in North China in 1935. 
They had made little effort to cover up the broad outlines, but perhaps few 
persons realized in those days how carefully they had worked out the de- 
tails. I regret that there are no political pamphlets in the collection; we might 
perhaps, have discovered the names of the various Chinese whom they, 
especially General Doihara, had hoped to use. Such a list would certainly 
differ very much from the 1938 set-up, for in the second half of 1935 the 
Japanese were trying to use General Sung Cheh-yuan and his men. 

I will mention a few more pamphlets concerning currency and banking in 
North China and conclude. First is the plan on currency and banking sub- 
mitted by subunit I of the Special Research Unit!® in October, 1935. At that 
time it was freely said that the Japanese wanted to install the Japanese Yen 
in North China, but in this plan North China’s currency was to be based 
on silver, though it was to be linked up in exchange with the Japanese Yen 
as soon as practicable. 

After China adopted the fapi (paper currency) early in November 1935, 


® Hokushi hsin zaisei seisaku. October 15, 1935. 12 ff. 
10 Ko shukutakuhan daiichihan: Hokushi tsuka kinyu ni taisuru sochi yoko. October, 1935.7 ff. 
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the Japanese drew up a new plan for North China currency on November 30. 
It was revised on February 22, 1936. The revised plan is among the docu- 
ments in the collection, mimeographed by the Army Headquarters." The 
new North China currency was to be based on the new Chinese currency, 
not the Yen. In May, 1936, they wished to put their plan into execution in 
Hopei and Chahar. The Headquarters of the Japanese Army in North China 
on May 15 mimeographed a plan to be taken up with the Hopei-Chahar 
Political Council.!* The currency was to be based on the new Chinese cur- 
rency, and was to be of about the same value as Shanghai currency, but if 
Shanghai currency should undergo a great shake-up, North China currency 
should separate itself from it. In one place the text says that the Hopei- 
Chahar Council shall have no right to interfere in the note issue of the 
issuing bank. On the cover a Japanese wrote in pencil “How about chang- 
ing the name of the Hopei Provincial Bank to Hua Pei [North China]?” 
They were quite serious in 1936, but could do nothing. It would be in- 
teresting to compare this plan with the so-called FRB (Federal Reserve 
Bank) currency the Japanese introduced in North China in 1938. On Decem- 
ber 15, 1936 the Army Headquarters mimeographed a rather pessimistic 
prognosis of China’s currency." It declared that North China should be pre- 
pared to set up an independent currency for it was quite possible that the 
Sian affair (the kidnapping of General Chiang Kai-shek) might result in a 
complete breakdown of the Chinese currency. On October 28, 1935 the 
Japanese Military Attaché in Shanghai had sent a telegram of dark foreboding 
regarding Chinese currency to the Tientsin Headquarters.'* The message 
was read and signed by General Tada. The resplendent red, blue and violet 
on the first sheet is impressive looking, but the Chinese Government had 
something up its sleeve that soon clarified the situation. To use one of their 
terms, the “strategic attacks” against Chinese currency carried on by Japa- 
nese banks did not score. 

The above is all I wish to quote from these documents at present. The 
Japanese were being very scientific about it all, though the reason why the 
Kwantung Army and the North China Army later tore up the “Five North- 
ern Provinces” plan is a puzzle. Indeed, we Chinese simply could not under- 
stand the fights waged by the various Japanese Army commands over politi- 
cal and financial control of the Chinese areas conquered by them. But then, 
there are many things about the Japanese that we do not understand. 

"| Hokushi jishu heisei shiko keikaku koryo. Dainiji an. February 22, 1936. 15 pp. 
2 Ki satsu jishu heisei shiko keikaku koryoan (ki satsu seikin ni taisuru teian). May 15, 1936. 7 ff. 


18 Jikyoku ni tomonau shina heisei josei hantan. December 15, 1936. 6 pp. 
1 Shanhai zaikai no akuka. October 28, 1935. (A telegram of five pages from Shanghai.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Japanese nation: a social survey. By Joun F. Empree. New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1945. xi, 308 p. $3.00. 


The United States is now engaged with the most baffling of all the post 
war problems it has undertaken on foreign soil: the remaking of modern 
Japan. To those who know Japan, the extraordinary complexity of the task 
is self-evident. But the number of Americans who have devoted any con- 
siderable number of years to a study of Japan is exceedingly small. To the 
American public at large, Japan and its society may be likened to a book 
which during the recent war years has been fingered but not read with 
serious application. So it is that Mr. Embree begins his study appropriately 
by reference to “Japan the Unknown.” Moreover, he stresses ‘“‘the complete 
psychological unpreparedness of this country for a war in Asia,”’ and, writing 
as he was in the closing months of hostilities, reminds us that: ‘“‘Belatedly, 
we are setting to work to learn something of the nature of Japan, primarily 
as a means of achieving victory in the war and ultimately, it is to be hoped, 
in order that through a better awareness of the nature of Japanese society, 
as well as of other Asiatic cultures, future Pearl Harbors may be avoided.” 
Mr. Embree deserves a wide public, for while he does not and indeed could 
not be expected to give a complete picture of Japan in these limited pages, 
he says many things which it would be helpful for Americans to know. 

The Japanese nation is a semi-popular treatment addressed to that wide 
audience which the author hopes will feel itself deeply concerned in the 
kind of settlement its government imposes upon Japan. All topics are pre- 
sented in brief essays which are designed to be introductory rather than 
specialized or definitive. However, there is more than the suggestion that 
Mr. Embree is also addressing the more select audience of Far Eastern 
policy makers of the State, Navy, and War Departments. Here the sugges- 
tion is, first, that some decisions have already been made on the basis of 
mistaken interpretations of Japanese history, institutions, and character, 
and second, that in the task of remaking Japan the government should be 
availing itself of the counsel of more of our limited number of specialists 
than is at present the case (p. 261). 

After a brief introduction touching upon Japan’s geographical setting and 
racial origins, the main body of this study is treated under ten major topics: 
the Tokugawa historical background, the modern economic base, govern- 
ment structure, the social class system, education, mass communications, 
the family and the household, religion, culture patterns, and national atti- 
tudes. 
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As in all of these topics, the treatment of the Tokugawa Shogunate is 
not intended to be in any way exhaustive, but rather to portray in simple 
fashion those features of Tokugawa society which have persisted as in- 
fluences in modern Japan. Here Mr. Embree brings out clearly the peculiar 
features of Japanese feudal dictatorship, the nature of the feudal bureaucracy, 
the character of Japanese feudal law, the strength and weakness of the feudal 
caste system, the relation of farmers and soldiers, and the role of religion in 
support of the social system. 

The discussion of principal factors in Japan’s modern economic base is 
good as far as it goes, but it does not go very far. On the basic population 
question, Mr. Embree holds that: “What is a real factor is that to support 
the larger population the industries of the nation must be furnished with 
raw materials and markets.” Then turning to agriculture, he finds that ‘In 
general the standard of living of the farmer has improved considerably since 
Tokugawa times ... [and] that the general position of the farmer was re- 
markably stable and secure when Japan embarked on her present war.” 
These generalizations are in certain respects true, but they require more 
amplification and qualification than has been given them. They fail, as they 
stand, to suggest the degree to which the rising standard of living resulting 
from Japan’s industrialization was denied to both peasant and industrial 
laborer. In the years immediately ahead, no question is likely to be of 
greater consequence than that of the distribution of Japan’s limited income. 
The “‘stability” and the “‘security”’ which the peasant, or the laborer for that 
matter, enjoyed are not likely to prove satisfying as feudal patterns give way 
to those that are more democratic. 

In his treatment of Japan’s government structure, Mr. Embree does not 
side with those who hold that Japanese politics has been shaped primarily 
by the Zaibatsu. Quite correctly, in the reviewer’s opinion, he states that: 
“The big capitalists, despite their great economic power, have been less im- 
portant as direct determiners of governmental policy than might be expected”’ 
(p. 69). In contrast it must be stated that the treatment of the role of the 
Genro and of the philosophy on which this extraconstitutional body rested is 
not portrayed adequately. Mr. Embree is at his best in discussing the organ- 
ization and the life of the town (machi) and the village (mura). Of the rela- 
tion of the people to the government in pre-war Japan, the reader is re- 
minded that Japan’s pre-war governments were “‘sensitive to the needs of 
the people to a greater extent than any other government in Asia with the 
possible exception of the Philippines’’ (p. 109). 

Among the best of Mr. Embree’s chapters is his treatment of religion. 
Here his remarks are very pertinent. 


Buddhism [he says] is still the living religion of the masses of Japan. It is to the 
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Buddhist temples that people go to hear soul-comforting sermons and the most im- 
portant household shrine is the Butsudan. While State Shinto is emphasized in schools 
and on state occasions, in everyday life and at death it is to the Buddhist priest and 
to the unofficial popular forms of Shinto that people turn for psychological solace and 
security (p. 207). 


Finally, Mr. Embree has something to say on the much debated ques- 
tion of the emperor. Here he maintains that “‘the existence or nonexistence 
of an Emperor in Japan has little to do with the basic causes of Japanese 
foreign policy.”’ Japan’s isolationism under the Tokugawas had “‘little if 
anything to do with the existence of the Emperor.” As a symbol of the new 
nationalism after 1868, the emperor was a convenient rallying point for the 
militarists and the chauvinists, “‘but these military could scarcely have gained 
the backing they did if internal economic developments and international 
rivalries and pressures had not played into their hands” (p. 262). 

The Japanese nation will repay careful reading by all those who recognize 
that the business of winning the peace has only begun. 

H. Crype 
Duke University 


Lafcadio Hearn. By Vera McWixuiams. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1946. x, 465 p. $3.00. 


Since the death of Lafcadio Hearn books by or about him have been 
steadily coming from American and Japanese presses. Probably every word 
he wrote or uttered of which any record exists has been put into print. 
‘Friends, enemies and members of his family have published reminiscences. 
For some time the material has been available both for a definitive biography 
and an evaluation of Hearn’s work. 

The need for a biography has been ably supplied by Mrs. McWilliams. 
She has told the strange story of Hearn’s life sympathetically but honestly. 
Without concealing his faults she has done full justice to his magnificent 
struggle to achieve literary success against almost overwhelming physical 
and material handicaps—a struggle which culminated in the production of 
twelve books on Japan in the last thirteen years of his life. Considering that 
Hearn worked alone and was nearly blind, this was a feat unparalleled in 
literary history. To have told this story fully and well is a fine contribution 
to American biography. 

Mrs. McWilliams’ biography is, however, factual and not interpretative. 
She has not attempted to explain Hearn or appraise his work. 

Lafcadio Hearn is important not only as a literary artist, but as an inter- 
preter of Japanese life and a prophet of the dangers inherent in Japan’s entry 
into world politics. The latter aspect of his work has been largely over- 
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looked, due to the fact that before he began to write on what he called “the 
destiny of empires’’ he had become established in the public mind as a writer 
of beautiful and imaginative prose. Because he wrote sympathetically about 
the art and folklore of the Japanese people, Americans neglected the sterner 
and more practical part of his writings. 

Hearn’s books and letters show that from the beginning he was sensitive 
to the problems created by the “modernization” of Japan. In Japan, an at- 
tempt at interpretation, which was his last and, as he himself rightly said, his 
most important book, he made a deliberate attempt to warn the Western 
world of the necessity for a better understanding between Japanese and 
Western peoples if the impending and foreseeable conflict was to be avoided. 
In this book Hearn showed without reserve that Japan implacably hated the 
West; that she was assimilating Western culture only to learn how to 
combat that culture; that there was an almost unbridgeable gulf between 
Japanese and Western thought; and that the Japanese people were among the 
most highly regimented and militaristic people i in history. 

Hearn’s peculiarly favorable opportunity of studying Japan from within 
and his unique interpretative genius make his writings indispensable to an 
understanding of the Japanese people. Indeed, most of the popular journal- 
istic writers who have “‘exposed’’ the dark and ugly side of Japanese life 
have drawn on Hearn for their material. At this critical time, when new 
relationships between Japan and the rest of the world are in the making 
and knowledge of Japan is so essential, there is need not only for a biography 
but also for a study and appraisal of Hearn’s Japanese writings in the light 
of current events and problems. 


W. Crary 
Los Angeles, California 


New frontiers in Asia: a challenge to the West. By Putte Jarre. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. 365 p. and index. $3.00. 


This volume sets forth with incisiveness and within astonishingly brief 
compass essential political and economic factors responsible for the present 
problematic situations in India and China. 

In regard to India, even the well-informed reader will be grateful for the 
succinct summaries of the fiscal convention of 1921 and of the sterling 
assets situation at the end of World War II, of the experiments in tariff 
autonomy and imperial preference, of the “Bombay Plan” and the report of 
the National Planning Committee of the Indian National Congress Party, 
all of which are presented as part of the author’s analysis of British imperial 
policy in India. The temptation to resist the author’s tendency to make 
summary assertions soon gives way to confidence that here is a meticulous 
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picture of the fundamental reasons for agitation against the continuation of 
British control of Indian affairs. The reason for this confidence is due to 
evidence of comprehensive knowledge of documentation, of the negotiations 
attendant thereto, and to the author’s skillful illustrative use of statistical 
data, as when he demonstrates briefly the failure of existing policies toward 
India to benefit even British economy. 

The chapters on Japan and Soviet policy in the Far East have been out- 
dated in a number of respects by events since V-J Day. The Soviet policy 
as described appears to have been based on wishful thinking born of the 
confidence that was quite general when the Sino-Soviet Treaty of August 14, 
1945 was announced. 

Historically, the crowded pages relating to “Creating a trustworthy 
Japan” contain a convenient summary of negotiations culminating in the 
Potsdam Declaration, a useful analysis of ‘““The roots of Japanese aggression” 
and a decisive answer to the question ‘‘Can we trust a Zaibatsu Japan?” 

The summary of Allied responsibility toward Japan which is at the end 
of this section contains some of the most constructive statements in the 
volume and challenges the reader to a better understanding of the back- 
ground of present political events in Asia. While recognizing that the task 
of establishing a democratically controlled Japanese Government can be 
accomplished only by the Japanese people themselves, the author holds that 
the larger task of encouraging the emergence of a trustworthy Japan is the 
responsibility of the Allied Powers. This responsibility, he believes, re- 
quires the establishment of the kind of worldwide political and economic 
framework within which Japan can function. 

In keeping with the thesis that Asia is an economic frontier essential 
to the United States if full employment and the necessary trade expansion 
attendant thereto are to be achieved, Part II begins by recounting China’s 
assets for becoming a new economic frontier in the postwar world. At the 
time of writing, China’s political and economic independence following her 
freedom from foreign control and domination, the abolition of extraterri- 
torial treaties, the promise that China would be in control of Manchuria 
and other territories formerly held by Japan, which would add materially 
to its already extensive industrial resources, appeared to justify this assump- 
tion. But in the author’s comprehensive summary of potentialities one finds 
indications of conditions within China that could be a blight upon its rapid 
development, and could cloud the roseate prospects envisaged at the time 
of the Cairo Conference and later by those who have wished to believe in 
China’s renaissance. For example, the author has pointed out that as a result 
of occupation of the coastal areas by the enemy and the consequent move- 
ment of the Chinese government to the interior, the dominant politico- 
economic influence was no longer the business and banking class of the coast 
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cities which had absorbed Western ideas of industrial progress but the 
feudal-minded landed-gentry whose wealth and power depended upon the 
continuance of an oppressive agrarian system, and who would therefore be 
opposed to agricultural reforms and industrial progress. 

The detailed account of political conflict within China since 1935, which 
reached such alarming proportions during the spring of 1946, is more than 
a chronicle of events. The story has meaning because skillfully high-lighted 
in the telling by one-sentence summaries here and there that set forth in- 
cisively the struggle of the landlord-usurer-merchant class to control the 
Kuomintang and maintain their monopoly of political and economic power. 
Reported corruption in high places, trade in luxury goods and export of 
food and raw materials of great value to the Japanese during the war are 
explainable in this connection. The author indicates his belief that if the 
ruling clique in China is able to preserve the present system of landlord- 
peasant relations, and, in control of the government, is also able to superim- 
pose a few large bureaucratically controlled modern industries upon China’s 
backward agrarian economy, it may be that China will develop an economy 
as unbalanced and unhealthy as that of prewar Japan. In this connection the 
author believes that the United States has responsibility, for he remarks, 


If China’s economic future is to be based on a foundation of coolie labor and prewar 
living standards, she cannot possibly develop the type of expanding international 
market that is so vital to a healthy and effective cooperation between her and the 
United States as well as other industrial countries. No basic postwar issues will be 
solved by the mere act of transferring American prewar export totals from Japan to 
China. 


The story of Kuomintang-Communist negotiations of 1944 and the parts 
played by General Marshall, Ambassador Gauss, General Stillwell, General 
Wedemeyer and Ambassador Hurley is well told. Until the present writing 
the following comment on those negotiations has remained true: 


So long as the fact was that political power in China depended on the control of 
armed force rather than popular support, it was hardly reasonable to expect that any 
political party would voluntarily sign its death warrant by surrendering its forces to 
the command of a rival party, particularly when it was convinced that the leaders of 


that party were merely seeking to perpetuate their power. 


The efforts of General Marshall in the winter of 1946 for the formation 
of a coalition government, and his proposals for non-military occupation of 
the cities of Manchuria, have occurred since the New frontiers in Asia went 
to press. 

America’s dilemma in the face of the situation is greater than ever. Cur- 
rent newspaper headlines emphasize the fact that a weak, divided, and eco- 
nomically backward China will not only be but is now a liability to peace, 
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prosperity and social well-being in Asia. Mr. Jaffe sees the challenge, he 
believes it is a part of our own well-being. He has contributed much to 
help us understand the situation. The challenge to find a solution seems 
greater than ever. Let us therefore hope that he will soon venture to propose 
methods suited to a long term policy which, in view of the events of 1946, 
will promote the evolution of political and economic progress in Asia. 
Evita E. Ware 


Washington, D. C. 


The United States moves across the Pacific. By KENNETH Scott LaTourETTE. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. ix, 174 p. $2.00. 


This book is an attempt to analyze America’s position in the Far East, 
the future of the Far East itself, and, by combining the results, to formulate 
a Pacific policy for the United States. The first chapter contains a sketchy 
history of America’s relations with Far Eastern countries, written in 
order to prove that the United States is deeply committed in the Far East 
and there to stay. Latourette creates the impression that America was 
driven into its present position by forces beyond its control (e.g. “‘the course 
of her history has conspired to push the United States ever farther across the 
Pacific” (p. viii). Yet he states that “the implementation of the dream of 
Far Eastern markets has been chiefly a project of a succession of officials 
of the United States government” (p. 54). There are a number of other 
equivocal statements in the first chapter as well as some very debatable 
ones. Whether, for instance, the Hay open door notes of 1899 were an at- 
tempt to prevent the division of China is very questionable, and that “as a 
rule” private economic interests in the United States did not urge the ex- 
tension of American power in the western Pacific and the Far East is equally 
questionable. From this historical survey the author concludes that America 
has to assume the burden of maintaining peace in the Far East for at least 
a generation. 

The second chapter is devoted to a prediction of Far Eastern develop- 
ments, based mostly on the evidence of Far Eastern history and civilization. 
Since the author believes that “Prophecy . . . is notoriously fallible” (p. 67), 
he is cautious in his forecasts and considers all possible, likely, and even 
unlikely events without coming to any definite conclusions. He expects that 
China will become strong and united within about fifty years. Japan, be- 
cause of recent war experiences, appears as the greater problem to the au- 
thor. He is skeptical of any rapid change in Japanese ideology toward western 
democracy. He doubts that Japan will ever again be as important among Far 
Eastern nations as it was in the past, but he believes that Japan has a bright 
“far future” (p. 95). A brief survey of other Far Eastern countries concludes 
the chapter. 
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In view of his own uncertainties, the author’s recommendations in the 
last chapter regarding an American policy for the Far East are broad and 
general. He sees only limited possibilities for American governmental con- 
tributions to the recovery of Far Eastern countries and he warns of the danger 
of American imperialism. He favors all possible help to China and a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward Japan. The emptiness of many statements is dis- 
appointing. When speaking of poverty in Asia, for example, the author 
writes that “‘the ultimate cure must be sought in the voluntary limitation of 
the birth rate, peace, better government, and improved economic struc- 
tures...” (p. 161). 

The book is valuable as giving the opinion of a recognized authority on 
the Far East. This reviewer cannot entirely agree, however, that “not a 
little of what we are here saying has not been said before” (p. viii). 
WERNER LEvi 


University of Minnesota 


China, a model for Europe. By Lewts A. Maverick. San Antonio, Texas: 
Paul Anderson Company, 1946. 


This study, in two volumes, bound in one, with a very detailed general 
index for both volumes, has as its main content a translation of Quesnay’s 
Le despotisme de la Chine. The material in volume one and in the introduction 
to volume two simply point up the French economist’s work; the matter 
in volume one, in two chapters, and two appendices, is largely from second- 
ary sources. There are chapters on the “Suggestion that Europe imitate 
China” and on the “Development of the Chinese model in the eighteenth 
century.” Appendix 1, with excerpts from Mencius, has no particular value 
and seems out of place in a book of this character. The second addendum, a 
discussion of the work of the early Christian convert Hsii Kuang-ch‘i, with 
excerpts from his treatise on agriculture, while not integrally related to the 
main body of the work, is interesting and offers an easily accessible account 
of the career of the man whose name still lives in the famous observatory, 
Sikawei, near Shanghai. 

The introduction to volume two gives an account of the life and work 
of Quesnay and shows what the sources of his book, largely derived from 
Rousselot de Surgy, are. Then follows a précis of parts of the translation 
and an interesting note, taken from Onken, one of the editors of Quesnay’s 
works. The essay appeared in four consecutive numbers of Ephémerides in 
1767. Onken says, “Generally speaking, the essay did not attract much 
attention, nor does it rank among the best works of the author. However, 
for the history of the physiocratic system, it is noteworthy for it shows that 
Quesnay’s political opinions took their final form later than his economic 
opinions.” That Professor Maverick had some qualms as to the value of his 
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subject is shown by his apologetic remarks at the beginning of the intro- 
duction to volume two where he says that though Quesnay is not the 
outstanding “‘figure in the story,”’ and Leibniz, Voltaire, Turgot are more 
intriguing, yet he put Quesnay “in the principal position” because of his 
enthusiasm and because of the wide audience (pp. 112-114, passim). Yet 
it is interesting, in a day when “free enterprise” is so much to the fore, to 
have emphasis placed on the physiocrats, those fore-runners of that system. 

In spite of the fact that the book gives the impression of having been 
gathered from a wide range of secondary material, it contains a good deal 
ot interest. There is, for example, the list of the questions which Turgot 
asked a pair of young Chinese to investigate for him upon their return from 
France to China. These show how thorough was the attempt to study 
Chinese conditions. There is always, in the work of Quesnay itself, the 
interest in the emphasis which the French of that day put on things Chinese. 
(Here are, too, the beginnings of the idealization af China by the West, 
in spite of strictures, which Quesnay tried to refute, by Montesquieu [p. 
211].) But the beginnings are, after all, extremely rationalistic. One can 
see how, with the rise of rationalism, there was a rise in the interest in 
China because China had been presented to Europe as a highly rationalistic 
organism. Europeans were not shocked at China, because the things which 
would today shock us in the China of that day were closer to Europe than 
they are to us. Europe was not shocked, e.g., at absolutism, for the prevailing 
sentiment was absolutistic. Dirt, disease, graft and all the attendant woes of 
the commonality were only theoretically abhorrent in the XVIII century. 
What Europe drew from the early accounts from China, the product of the 
very rationalistically minded Jesuits to a large degree, was food for the 
development of the new rationalism. That the picture of China which Europe 
had was almost completely false could not have been known, and had it 
been known, would have served only for more “‘rationalizations’’ of the 
theories in which European scholars were interested. In other words, the 
romantic idealization of China came later, on the whole, and was partially 
a result of the introduction of the Protestant point of view, a point of view 
which was often that of the women missionaries in the field. 

The book is printed by the offset process and has some minor typographi- 
cal errors. There are numerous footnotes, printed in rather too fine type for 
easy reading, and once in a while there is material in the text which might 
better have been put into a note. The style varies from a strange and clumsy 
amateurism to a semi-technical jargon, and, in the body of the translation is 
by no means fluent and idiomatic. No attempt was made to check the ac- 
curacy of the translation. The bibliography is large and valuable. 

GeorcE H. Danton 


Union College 
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The Chinese mind. By Gunc-Hstnc Wana. New York: John Day Company, 

1946. viii, 192 p. $2.50. 

Persuasive, naive in some of its approaches, this book proceeds on the 
premise that China is a great country and that its unquestionably great past 
can be expected to develop a great future. Whereas the first work treated 
by the present reviewer in the current issue of the QuarTERLY, shows a 
China, remote, forbidding, unwilling to expend itself in the least to meet 
the foreigner who wished to know it, here we actually see a China which 
would like to urge itself upon us as a model. The book is in fact intended 
for our consumption; the contrast is striking. 

There is considerable discussion in Mr. Wang’s book of the work of the 
Chinese philosophers and of their philosophy. This has been done elsewhere 
in greater detail and with more scientific apparatus, but Mr. Wang is fair, 
reasonable, informed and interested. He will probably make no converts to 
any of the systems he discusses, but he will show his American reader what 
lies behind present day Chinese attitudes. 

He is extremely cautious in his political appraisals. However, his enthusi- 
asm for Sun Yat-sen does not make him go into raptures about either the 
Generalissimo or his party. Mr. Wang is, nevertheless, an official under that 
government and so he cannot condemn it. His statements about the Com- 
munists, thrown in by the way, do not damn this group as thoroughly as do 
some of the official propagandists of the regime who range the lecture plat- 
forms of our country. 

There are very many delightful touches in the book. What is said about 
spoiled children and their development into equally spoiled officials hits one 
of the great weaknesses of Chinese domestic education. What Mr. Wang 
says about the influence of scholars should be borne in mind by everyone 
who tries to make policies for China. Mr. Wang has a complete realization 
of the methods of Chinese logic as they are opposed to the syllogistic form 
of our thinking. He deplores the Chinese lack of science and is well aware 
of that Chinese love of generalization which makes the scientific approach 
in China so difficult to teach to Chinese students. 

The book is a light bit, but worth reading to show not so much what the 
Chinese mind is in its broader aspects, but what one Chinese does to inter- 
pret his country, its history, and its people to the foreign world. 

GeorcE H. Danton 


Union College 
The Chinese constitution: a study of forty years of constitution-making in China. 
By Pan Wer-tunc. Washington, D. C.: Institute of Chinese Culture, 
1946. xi, 327 p. $4.00. 
Although China may not be a constitutional state as that term is under- 
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stood in the West, this fact is not due to any lack of effort on the part of the 
liberals and constitution-makers who have labored long and hard to achieve 
that end. The reformers scored an early but slight gain when they forced 
the concessions granted by the Imperial Government in the “Principles of 
Constitution” of 1908. Thirty-five years later the goal had not yet been 
reached: in 1943 a committee was set up under the leadership of Chiang 
Kai-shek “for the Establishment of Constitutional Government.” The 
struggle to achieve constitutional government in a democratic republic 
which extends through the intervening period is the subject of Dr. Pan 
Wei-tung’s study. 

Dr. Pan begins with the events which culminated in the overthrow of the 
Manchu dynasty, reports on the regime of Ytian Shih-kai and the anarchy 
of the tuchuns who followed him, and carries the story into the period of 
Kuomintang ascendancy. As each new constitution appears, he pauses to 
analyze its contents. The constitutions and other pertinent documents are 
reprinted in the appendices, which occupy more than half the pages of the 
book. The text of the study serves as a commentary on and guide to the 
documents appearing in the appendices. China had many constitutions during 
the period surveyed. Gathering these together into one place and unravelling 
the tangle involved in them is no small service and will be appreciated. 

Dr. Pan interprets the constitutional development of nationalist China 
in terms of the ideology of Sun Yat-sen, which to him serves as an extra- 
legal constitution for the regime. He approaches the Kuomintang uncriti- 
cally. He does not question its loyalty to the ideals of its founder. He sees 
it consciously directing the country through the three revolutionary stages 
of Dr. Sun. Military rule was promptly terminated when the country was 
seemingly united in 1928, but the tutelary stage has been prolonged because 
of difficulties inhering in the rift with the Communists and the war with the 
Japanese. Given the proper juncture of favorable circumstances, the con- 
stitution which the Kuomintang has been incubating since 1933 will be cast 
into final form and put into effect. Constitutional government will then be 
inaugurated. Political power will be separated from governmental power. 
The former will be vested in the people’s congress, the latter in the five power 
government. The people’s congress will be the depository of the sovereign au- 
thority of the Chinese people. It will control the government by exercising 
the four people’s rights: election, recall, initiative, and referendum. Every- 
thing will be, on paper at least, precisely as the founder had said it should be. 

The new proposed constitution has been more carefully worked out than 
any of its predecessors, and is not devoid of wholesome provisions. The 
Kuomintang makes its obeisance to Sun Yat-sen in the first article: China is 
declared to be a San min chu-t (Three Principles of the People) republic. 
The second article vests sovereignty in the whole body of citizens. The 
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agency through which the citizens are to exercise their sovereignty will be 
the people’s congress, which is the major innovation the constitution will 
introduce in the national government. The people’s congress merits scrutiny. 
According to present plans it is to be composed of some 1400 members and 
will convene for a term of one month every third year. Such a congress can 
scarcely function as a deliberative body. It appears to be designed not to 
control the govornment but to be controlled by it. In a formal sense it may 
meet the requirements of adhering to the theories of Sun Yat-sen; but it is 
better adapted to entrenching the Kuomintang in power than it is to making 
the government of China either democratic or constitutional. 
A. Norem 

Oshkosh State Teachers’ College 


Doctors east, doctors west. An American physician’ s life in China. By Epwarp 
H. Hume. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1946. 278 p. $3.00. 


When in 1905 Dr. Hume entered Hunan to pioneer medical work in 
Changsha for the Yale University Mission, the archway over the main 
highway into the province was blocked up with stones and bricks and lime. 
Thirty years later ‘‘the bricks and stones with which the old gentry had 
blocked the arch had fallen out and lay beside the road crumbling.” The 
reopening of the archway was symbolic of what had happened in the field 
of medicine. Something of his part in bringing about the changes is told 
by Dr. Hume in Doctors east, doctors west—from the days when registra- 
tion at the clinic cost fifty cash (two cents U.S.) and it was “most desir- 
able” that no patients die in the hospital to the operation of a modern re- 
enforced concrete hospital whose running expenses were met locally; from 
the days when it was necessary to coin a Chinese term (Scholars to Watch 
and Guard) for the profession of nursing to the time when Dr. Hume could 
greet a nursing class of one hundred girls; from the days when the medical 
work was entirely under Yale-in-China to the time when it was the Hsiangya 
(Hunan-Yale) Medical College and the college had been designated as a 
national institution by the Ministry of Education. 

Along with the medical story, Dr. Hume gives a vivid picture of life in 
Changsha, of his friendship for all sorts of people from the bandit with a 
price on his head to the governors of the province and the Generalissimo, of 
anti-foreign mobs from which he escaped through the Great Peace Gate in 
the back wall of the compound, of the time when one of his students told 
him the Student Union had decided that he was to be shot at dawn, not be- 
cause they had anything against him personally but simply because he was 
a foreigner. 

All through the book runs the story of friendship for and understanding 
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of the Chinese people and their culture, for “only those can enter effectively 

into her life who approach China’s citadel by the way of friendship.” 

Doctors east, doctors west is the 1946 winner of the Norton Medical Award. 
D. GAMBLE 


New York 


The peoples of the Soviet Union. By Corttss LaMont. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1946. viii, 229 p. $3.00. 


Corliss Lamont is the son of Thomas Lamont, a partner of J. P. Morgan. 
However, for some strange reason (possibly out of sheer contrariness), 
Corliss Lamont is an ardent admirer of everything Soviet. He used to teach 
at Columbia, Cornell and Harvard Universities, but he is not a scholar in 
that he has neither regard nor patience for the other side of each Soviet 
problem he investigates. With his fierce and all-consuming passion for ex- 
tolling or excusing things Soviet, he has written a book which at its worst is 
a Pollyannish travelogue, and at its best a useful even if one-sided com- 
pendium of knowledge. 

The student of the Russian Far East does not get much out of the book: 
not more than twenty pages, and this includes paragraphs devoted to 
Western and Central Siberia as well. He will, nevertheless, profit from 
reading also the concluding sixty-five pages, treating the general question of 
the Soviet minorities policy. He will on the whole find the book’s excellent 
illustrations, charts and tables far superior to Lamont’s text. 

The author’s descriptions of some of the eighty peoples in the Soviet 
Far East are brief but good. Yet, such are the deliberate omissions in the 
book that, while referring to the extensive gold deposits of the upper reaches 
of the Kolyma River, Lamont says nothing of the gigantic and deadly con- 
centration camp organized in the Northeastern region by Stalin’s government 
in recent years—the ill-famed camp of Magadan established precisely to 
mine that gold. | 

The trouble with Lamont’s scholarship is that he will not acknowledge a 
fact unless it comes from a Soviet source, in a Soviet interpretation. Since 
Soviet sources maintain their stubborn silence about Magadan, Lamont will 
not write of it. 

Elsewhere he writes of the Korean settlers in the Russian Far East, but 
does not say that in the 1930s most of them had been removed by the Soviet 
authorities to Central Siberia (for fear that there might be Japanese agents 
among them). Lamont does not say this because the Soviet government has 
never officially revealed this action, although such reliable writers as John 
Scott have already divulged the news. 
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Sometimes this refusal to face facts unless and until there is a signal from 
the Kremlin leads to Lamont’s embarrassment, as can be seen from the fol- 
lowing instance: Early in the book he gives an idyllic picture of happy and 
Soviet-loyal Crimean Tatars, Don and Volga Kalmucks, and North Cau- 
casian Chechen-Ingush and Karachai. Had he bothered to read and believe 
U. S. Army reports of the summer of 1944 he would have known that on 
landing in Normandy our troops captured quite a few quislings from those 
Eastern regions of the U.S.S.R., serving in Hitler’s Reichswehr (also a 
number of quislings from Russian Central and Eastern Asia). But by 1946 
the Soviet government itself confirmed this defection, and on page 48 
Lamont duly and sadly inserts a footnote nullifying some of his previous 
tableau of the Soviet paradise, “As this book goes to press . . . it has been 
officially revealed that . . . owing to collaboration with the enemy,” and 
so on, and so forth, admitting the abolition of the autonomy of the afore- 
mentioned nationalities. 

Of course, the Soviets have done a remarkable job in giving education 
and cultural autonomy to the many nationalities in their country. Naturally, 
the minorities should be appreciative, and most of them are. Nonetheless, 
cultural autonomy without political democracy is not a solution. A Buriat 
may not be shot in the Soviet Union because he is a Buriat. But it does not 
help him to die more happily if he is shot (or dies as a slave at Magadan) on 
some other charge. 

There are also a few minor errors. Ivan the Terrible did not make a deal 
with Yermak in 1581, did not send him across the Urals ‘“‘promising him 
as much free land in Siberia as he could conquer from the Mongols”’ (p. 30). 
Actually, when Yermak invaded Siberia in 1581, he was a fugitive from the 
wrath of Tsar Ivan. The deal with the Tsar—not exactly on the terms speci- 
fied by Lamont—was made in 1582-83, after Yermak had sent his aide 
Koltso to Moscow to beg the Tsar’s forgiveness for Yermak’s old sins of 
banditry and to offer the Tsar the Siberian lands of Yermak’s conquest. 

The Russian playwright’s name was Alexander N. Ostrovski, not D. N. 
Ostrovski (p. 23); and another dramatist was Afinogenov, not Afinogenev 
(pp. 23-24). Most of the Germans brought into Russia by Catherine the 
Great were farmers, not “‘skilled workers” (p. 38). It was Byelo-Russians, 
not Great Russians, who migrated in considerable numbers to America 
before World War I, and, at that, not for political reasons—not “‘to escape 
Tsarist tyranny” (p. 24)—but for economic reasons of their abject poverty. 
And these Byelo-Russians, meaning ‘White Russians,” are so called not 
“because of their clothes” or “because they happen to be the fairest in com- 
plexion of the three main Slavic groups” (p. 53). Byelo-Russians themselves 
tell us that they are called White because they alone of all the Russians were 
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not engulfed by the invading tide of the Tatars in Russia’s dark ages, and 
that “white” and “free” were synonyms in their language as well as in 
many another. 


ALBERT PARRY 


Chicago 


The basis of Soviet strength. By Grorce B. Cressey. New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1945. xi, 287 p. $3.00. 


By the reputation that Dr. Cressey enjoys one could expect that he would 
fill an important gap by writing this first geography of the Soviet Union. 
The effort is somewhat disappointing. The best features in the book are the 

q numerous maps and drawings. His approach to the study of landforms and 
climate is satisfactory, but the economic and social geography is inadequate. 
The concept of the region is hardly applied to the social and economic phe- 
nomena of the Soviet Union, and consequently he finds it difficult to estab- 
lish relationships between physical and social factors. This is unfortunate 
since the Russians have successfully employed the regional concept in their 
research and planning. Cressey mentions some of the regions but the treat- 
ment is generally brief and descriptive. The major portion of the book dis- 
cusses the social structure on a non-geographical basis. 

The careful reader finds the book disappointingly inaccurate in many of 
its factual statements. Figures representing goals of production are confused 
with those of actual production. The author finds yields in the national wheat 
production of 16.3 bushels per acre while all reputable international insti- 
tutes report only from 10 to 11 bushels. As wheat production has been 
pushed into less favorable regions the average yield probably has gone down 
rather than up. On page 140 the total wheat area is stated to be 75,248,000 
acres; on the following page he reports 102,546,500 acres. The Ural pro- 
duction of iron is listed at 6,000,000 tons on page 118, and on the next page at 
7,729,000 tons. The White Russian Republic is said to comprise 80,000 
square miles but Russian data state that it is less than half that size. Americans 
are irritated at the lack of data on Russia, but surely an author should at- 
tempt to harmonize or explain inconsistencies in the data he uses. More 
irritating, perhaps, is the way other authors are used. The entire chapter on 
the ‘‘Peopling of Russia” is reproduced from AleS Hrdlitka: The peoples of 
the Soviet Union, published by the Smithsonian Institution. This excellent 
monograph is hardly geographic in concept or treatment. 

The Russian government propagandist, Nicholas Mikhailov, wrote a 
travelogue entitled, Land of the Soviets. It is frankly propaganda, but his 
feeling for economic and social geography is good. We know that Dr. 
Cressey has the scholarship and capacity to produce an excellent geography 
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of the Soviet Union. Let us hope that he will undertake an early revision of 
this work in order to fill a great void in the American literature on this area. 
Frep K. ScHAEFER 


The State University of lowa 


Bibliography of Indonesian peoples and cultures. By RayMonD KENNneEpy. Yale 
anthropological studies, vol. 4. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1946. 
212 p. $2.50. 

This volume is primarily a bibliography of the anthropology and sociology 
of the Indonesian peoples, but it also includes many articles and books on 
other subjects, such as colonial administration, education, economics and 
history. It even includes standard references on geology, botany and zoology. 
It is thus a much more comprehensive bibliography than its title would in- 
dicate. 

The titles are classified by islands and island groups, and within these by 
peoples and tribes. Probably most students of Indonesian cultures and prob- 
lems would have preferred a classification by subject matter, but this is a 
minor matter. To save the time of people who do not read Dutch, the articles 
and books in Dutch are listed separately. 

Due largely to the indefatigable energy of Professor Raymond Kennedy, 
the Yale Library has acquired a truly marvelous collection on Indonesian 
ethnography. This bibliography, by indicating which books, periodicals 
and articles are in the Yale collection, is thus of exceptional usefulness to 
American students of Indonesia and its peoples. 

In connection with the publication of this important aid to the studies of 
Indonesian peoples and cultures, it may be well to direct attention to the 
bibliography on the Netherlands East Indies published in 1945 by the Nether- 
lands Studies Unit of the Library of Congress. The latter is a general bibli- 
ography of books published after 1930, and periodical articles after 1932, 
available in American libraries, with an indication of where the titles may 
be obtained. The publication of these two bibliographies at a time when 
Indonesia and its peoples are rapidly moving in the direction of new and 
highly significant developments is as fortunate as it is remarkable. 

Amry VANDENBOSCH 


University of Kentucky 


The East India Company and the British empire in the Far East. By MarcurritE 
Eyer Wivsur. New York: Richard R. Smith, 1945. xiii, 477 p. $7.50. 
Recent events in the Far East have stimulated American interest there 

and, now that an independent India is within the realm of possibility, atten- 

tion is focused on that country as never before. One may expect many books, 
bad as well as good, to appear upon it. 
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This work deals with the romantic story of the British East India Com- 
pany. It tells how the great Company went to the Indies to trade, lost in the 
competition for the islands, and retired to the mainland where, mostly 
against its wishes, it was drawn into politics and an incomplete con- 
quest. It is a story of precarious early years when only too often losses 
were greater than gains, of generals like Clive who did the impossible against 
heavy odds, and of proconsuls like Warren Hastings, Cornwallis, and Dal- 
housie who were among the great statesmen of history. One can see how 
without the work first of the Company and later the Crown, this subcon- 
tinent, more diverse and more divided than Europe, would never have 
achieved the degree of unity it possesses today. 

While the story is told in a way to please the average reader, the author 
has endeavored to do something more. She has used source materials avail- 
able only in England and the book is at its best when she is writing directly 
from Company records and from the letters, diaries, and narratives of 
travelers, merchants, and officials. Unfortunately the many direct quotations 
are given without references. The book is also marred by many errors, some 
of which indicate that the author is not fully equipped in the background 
material, both on India and on England, to use her sources effectively or ac- 
curately. 

Among the misstatements and distortions, some on fundamental matters 
and others on details, the following may be noted. The old myth is repeated 
that the Turkish conquest of Constantinople ‘immediately paralyzed”’ 
Oriental trade, almost overnight turned the city “from a commercial to a 
religious center consecrated to Mohammed,” and compelled mariners to 
seek “‘a direct route to the Orient” (p. 3). The author has Cabot making a 
voyage to Japan, Oriental trade going ‘‘up” the Oxus to Europe, and English 
explorers searching in Arctic waters for a Northeast passage “long before 
the days of Columbus”’ (pp. 3-4). Unaware of Burghley’s policy, the op- 
position to Drake’s plunder is attributed to “puritanical circles” (p. 6). The 
Invincible Armada was defeated ‘‘off the Spanish coast’’ (p. 9). Conserva- 
tive Londoners of Elizabeth’s day were “reared in the simple creeds of 
Luther” (p. 10). Fluctuations in the spice market threatened “to disrupt 
the financial structure of England” (p. 14). It was “five centuries” after 
Mohammed that the Arab conqueror appeared in Sind (p. 54). Prince Henry 
the Navigator was “monarch” of Portugal (p. 55). The Mogul’s dominions 
were “‘a land without codes, or laws” (p. 66). Isfahan was “‘a port” (p. 127). 
Charles II was recalled by Lord Clarendon (p. 130). The Revolution of 1688 
(called here ‘“‘the Reformation’’), which vindicated the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment, is referred to as “‘a movement to... restrict the power of Parlia- 
ment” (p. 146). St. Helena lay “conveniently near Portugal” (p. 195). 
Mohammedans have “‘priests’’ (p. 203). Ormuz is located “on the island 
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of Gombroon”’ (p. 204). Sir Thomas Roe is made present at the Hampton 
Court reception to Sir Robert Sherley in 1616 (p. 205), but Roe was then at 
the court of Jahangir. The war with the French Revolution is referred to as 
“an Anglo-Dutch war in Europe” (p. 226). Hyder Ali is confused with the 
nizam (p. 239). There is talk of a Bengal race, an English race, and a Hindu 
race (pp. 242, 274, 392), and a Hindu class (p. 261). Moguls are placed at 
Delhi two centuries before Baber (p. 242). In 1767 George III was carrying 
on foreign wars (p. 308). The only use of the nickname, “John Company,” 
is a misapplication to the Bengal Fur Society (p. 341). American “clippers” 
are asserted to have been in the China trade in the 1790’s (p. 345). The 
Coalition of 1806 is called a Whig ministry (p. 368). Sikhs are “tribes” and 
“‘a Hindu power” (pp. 372, 402). Indians speak only “twenty languages and 
dialects” (p. 436). Kabul is “an old Persian city” (p. 397). The British 
conquest was the ‘‘second time”’ that an alien race has invaded the “peaceful 
land” of the Hindus (p. 425). Lord Curzon sent a force against “‘insurgent”’ 
Tibet (p. 462). Other examples might be cited, together with some obvious 
misprints in the text and errors on the two maps. 

The last three chapters covering the years 1858-1945 constitute a sort of 
epilogue to the history of the Company. They are poor in materials and in 
interpretation. Neither Indian nor British points of view receive adequate 
treatment. Tilak the violent radical gets pages while the moderate Gokhale 
is not mentioned. Gandhi’s attitude is stated, but there is no reference to 
Jinnah or to Pakistan. A statement that “‘no action was taken by England”’ 
(p. 442) covers the very period when the Simon Commission was at work. 
There is no understanding of the background of the Constitution of 1935 
nor of the reasons for the failure of the Cripps proposals. It would have been 
better to have concluded the book with the winding up of the East India 
Company’s affairs. 

Cart F. Branp 


Stanford University 


India and the Indian ocean. An essay on the influence of sea power on Indian 
history. By K. M. Panitxxar. New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1945. 109 p. 

The sub-title of this book, ‘“‘An essay on the influence of sea power on 
Indian history,” is a good description of this little work. In a short compact 
essay Mr. Panikkar presents a thesis and expounds it with logic and clarity. 
While in no sense a piece of research it does present a phase of the last five 
hundred years of Indian history which is often neglected. Although students 
of Indian history will find nothing particularly original in the facts presented 
they will be grateful for so admirable a presentation even though they may 
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disagree with the fundamental thesis or with specific conclusions. The aver- 
age American, who if he thinks of India at all is concerned largely with 
Indian independence, the Congress Party, and Gandhi, would, but for the 
fact the author calmly assumes a knowledge on the part of the reader of 
the great events and of great Indian and British names in Indian history, 
find it of far greater value than will a specialist. 

Mr. Panikkar holds that the fundamental significance of sea power in 
Indian history has been obscured by the fact that the Indian Ocean was from 
1784 to 1941 a British lake. He gives a full description of the geography of 
the Indian Ocean; an account of the control of the sea and commerce, par- 
ticularly in the Arabian Sea, during the Hindu period in which he is careful 
to point out the superiority of the navigational achievements of the Hindus 
and Arabs before the arrival of the Europeans; and he insists that the 
significance of Vasco da Gama’s reaching India by sailing around Africa is 
important not as a feat of navigation but because the Portuguese rulers 
claimed the sea as their sole possession. He believes that the new type of 
control was started early in the sixteenth century by the great Portuguese 
Albuquerque who occupied Socotra, Ormuz, Goa, and Malacca. This 
policy culminated during the Napoleonic wars in the British seizure of Cape 
Colony, Ceylon, and Malacca from the Dutch, and Mauritius from the 
French. Thus the Indian Ocean became and remained a British lake until 
1941. 

Mr. Panikkar’s essay is no mere objective exposition. He appeals to the 
Hindus to forget pacifism and to remember the glorious history of the 1500 
years before Europeans appeared to claim supremacy in the Indian Ocean; 
and he believes that in the future India can neither rely solely on Britain to 
defend the Indian Ocean nor defend it alone. India should, in his opinion, 
work with Britain in the active defense of the areas necessary for Indian 
security; and should neither follow the teachings of Gandhi nor demand that 
the British quit India at once. The reviewer believes that this thesis deserves 
serious consideration. 

The book contains no index. Also there are more errors in punctuation 

than one expects in a Macmillan publication. , 
Donacp Grove Barnes 


Western Reserve University 


Britain: partner for peace. By Percy E. Corsetr. New York: Harcourt 
Brace and Company, 1946. 177 p. $2.00. 
Professor Corbett has written what those familiar with his work would 
have expected, a careful and able study of the position of Great Britain in the 
complex and confused world which has emerged from World War II. He 
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traces the economic damage suffered by Britain, the effect of the special 
regional interests of the Dominions upon the choices open to British policy, 
the dilemma whether “‘to resign herself to a role in world politics admittedly 
secondary to those of the United States and the U.S.S.R.,” or to “rally the 
Commonwealth, and possibly certain other democracies, more closely 
around herself and form a unity that will keep her on an even plane with her 
greatest allies” (a dilemma which some quarters regard as belonging “‘to 
the limbo of outworn diplomacy’). 

His analysis of the United Nations is excellent, and clearly reveals the con- 
tinuance of unimpeded power politics, resulting in what he calls “the Sur- 
viving Importance of Power.” Chapters follow on the special problems be- 
tween the United States and Britain and the Commonwealth. 

The final chapter deals with the impact of the atomic weapons; and 
whereas in the first chapter the theme which he elaborates centers around the 
self-interest of national policy and the primacy of power politics (“The day 
of power politics is not over” [p. 15]) almost the last page notes that the 
atomic bomb “‘has added new strength to the conviction that there can be no 
safety henceforward for the British people unless war is abolished” (p. 160). 

One could have wished that Mr. Corbett had analyzed more at length the 
bearing of such statements as these upon the theme announced on page 15 
that ““This book is written in the reluctant conviction that the post-war world, 
like the pre-war world, will be one of multiple states all fervidly attached 
to their sovereignty.”” Do the statements on page 160 that Mr. Eden in 
November, 1945, advocated surrender of the veto power on the Security 
Council and Mr. Bevin’s declaration next day that he was ready “‘to pro- 
ceed with such an overhauling of the United Nations Organization as would 
make it a sovereign government for the world” quite bear out the conten- 
tions of the theme elaborated in Chapter I? Can Britain put up a resistance 
in the next war equal to that in the last two (p. 15) in view of her “special 
vulnerability” (p. 160)? 

May it not be that the atomic bomb has revealed the truth that national 
self-interest and national power, national self-interest and national sov- 
ereignty are not synonymous terms; that nations may be motivated by what 
they think to be their self-interest and that may be a very different thing 
from their real self-interest? 

Few tasks are more important for political scientists and others than to 
re-examine the assumption of traditional power politics in the light of modern 
technology and to follow through fearlessly the implications of the doctrines 
of the “realists,” too many of whom appear to fear to put on paper the 
outcome which must follow the adoption of their principles. 

Linpen A. MANDER 


University of Washington 
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The Institute of Pacific Relations has performed a valuable service in reprinting 
E. H. Norman’s excellent work, Japan’s emergence as a modern state. Political and eco- 
nomic problems of the Meiji period (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940, 
xvi, 254 p. $2.00). The six years of war in the Far East and of increasing study of 
Japan which have passed since the original publication of Mr. Norman’s book have 
increased its reputation as one of the most incisive and sound analyses of Japan’s 
modern development. It is especially distinguished for its stress on economic factors, 
which most other studies of modern Japan neglect. (M. E. C.) 


The sixth edition, revised, of Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette’s The development of 
China (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1946. xii, 344 p. $3.00) will be welcomed by all. 
For nearly thirty years its simple, clear and accurate presentation of the essential 
features of Chinese history and civilization has made it the best introductory volume 
on Chinese history, and it seems likely to continue in this capacity for a long time 
to come. Chapter six, dealing with the transformation of China since 1894, and chap- 
ter seven on present-day problems have been revised and brought up to the beginning 
of 1946. The bibliography has also been revised and minor errors have been cor- 
rected. (E. H. P.) 


The ABC’s of modern Japan by Wilson Morris (New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1946. 1.P.R. Pamphlet No. 20. 64 p. 25¢) is as elementary in tone as its 
title suggests. It brings together miscellaneous information about Japan,—a little 
about everything from the Sun Goddess to modern factories. Most of its generaliza- 
tions are by now familiar ones, and its attempt at historical background is marred by 
errors and misinterpretations and certainly does not give the impression of being the 
distillation of a mature knowledge of Japan’s development. Granted that most Ameri- 
cans know little about Asia and should know more and that attractive booklets may 
lure them to acquire a little knowledge. Nevertheless, this reviewer is beginning to 
grow skeptical of the chances of salvation by pamphlets. Surely there should be more 
rejoicing over one reader of real books than over ten consumers of pamphlets! 


(M. E. C.) 


All Far Easterners will welcome the appearance of the latest issue of the English 
edition of the Quarterly bulletin of Chinese bibliography (new series, vol. 5, nos. 1-4, 
March—Dec. 1945) which is published by the Chinese-American Institute of Cul- 
tural Relations and the National Library of Peiping, Chungking. This issue contains 
an arcicle on “Dr. Johnson and Chinese culture,” by Fan Tsen [Ts’un]-chung, and 
a discussion of “‘Mathematical research in China” together with a list of mathe- 
matical papers published, 1938-44. It also has the usual notes on institutions and 
personnel, an annotated and classified list of 73 recently published books, a list of 
recent government publications, and brief notes on 67 new periodicals. (E. H. P.) 


Treatment of Asia in American textbooks (New York: American Council Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1946. vii, 104 p.) presents in a compact pamphlet the conclusions of 
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a survey undertaken by the Institute of Pacific Relations and the Committee on 
Asiatic Studies of the American Council on Education. In the introduction, Howard E. 
Wilson, chairman of the A.C.E. Committee, states the purpose and methods of 
the study. Since most Americans have acquired or will acquire most of their knowl- 
edge of Asia in the public schools, one of the determining factors in their knowledge 
is the treatment which the Asiatic countries receive in the textbooks in use in 
the schools. Mr. Wilson points out that the survey was not meant as an attack 
on existing textbooks and indeed had the cooperation of textbook publishers. 
Its purpose was to make a careful quantitative and qualitative assessment of the dis- 
cussion of Asia in the most widely used textbooks in the public schools, and, on the 
basis of that assessment, to offer suggestions for improvement. The pamphlet pre- 
sents four reports by competent social studies teachers not specialists in Asiatic af- 
fairs: these reports deal with geography texts, world history texts, American history 
texts, and modern problems and civics texts. In addition, a group of professional stu- 
dents of Asia acted as consultants, especially in preparing the recommendations for 
improvement which are made at the end of each report. The result is a careful presen- 
tation which reveals the painful meagreness and inaccuracy of the treatment of China, 
Japan, Southeast Asia and India in American textbooks. It is no easy matter to write 
good textbooks. Generalizations which are both comprehensible to students and 
satisfactory to experts are hard to make. Indeed, the reviewer suspects that those in- 
volved in the preparation of this pamphlet might have difficulties in the composition 
of better texts. Their terminology varies disturbingly from “‘the Far East” to ‘‘East- 
ern Asia’’ to “the Orient” to “Asia,” they do not always refer to the really au- 
thoritative books as the sources of their information, and they sometimes direct 
against inaccurate or misleading statements criticisms which would seem likely to 
produce new generalizations equally inaccurate or misleading, but in another way. 
Nevertheless, the pamphlet is a very useful production in that it gives chapter and 
verse for discussion of what Americen school children have been learning and should 
learn about the countries across the Pacific. (M. E. C.) 


The Philippines by Donn V. Hart and Howard E. Wilson (Cincinnati: American 
Book Company, 1946. vii, 264 p.) is meant for use in high schools. Since Mr. Wilson 
has been chairman of the committee of the American Council on Education on the 
study of the Far East in the public schools, and since he has had an important hand in 
the preparation of the report of that committee and of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions on the treatment of Asia in school textbooks, it may be presumed that this 
volume represents the new sort of textbook which is to the taste of educators today. 
It is an attractive book in its physical aspects, with drawings by Vernancio C. 
Igarta, handsome and well-chosen photographs, and pleasant clear print. Its range 
of information includes history, resources, cities, customs, schools, health, art, litera- 
ture, music, government, and the Second World War. In manner it is oddly various. 
There are sections on prominent Philippine leaders, such as Rizal and Quezon, which 
are written in dramatic, almost “hero-worshipping”’ style; there are chapters which 
are handled as straight, lucid exposition, and there are other portions in which an 
imaginary Manuel and an imaginary Juan are made to carry on forcedly informative 
conversations, presumably to lend verisimilitude to an otherwise bald narrative. The 
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book has the slightly laudatory tone which is prevalent in works intended to “‘con- 
tribute to understanding and friendship.” In essence it is accurate and informative. 


(M. E. C.) 


Our Far Eastern record: the war years, by Shirley Jenkins (New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1946. 96 p. 25¢) is volume 3 in a very useful series of pamphlets, 
combining an account of the development of American Far Eastern policy in recent 
years with quotations from important documents. This particular volume covers the 
four years from 1942 through 1945. (M. E. C.) 


Professor Paul H. Clyde in brief chapter 26 of Twentieth century political thought 
(edited by Joseph S. Roucek. New York: Philosophical Library, 1946) discusses re- 
cent political thought in China and Japan. The fifteen pages allocated to the subject 
permit the author to do little more than provide the necessary historical background 
material, sketch the main tendencies and mention the names of a few outstanding 
figures. No space is available to develop the ideas of Sun Yat-sen in China or of the 
kodo theory in Japan. It is encouraging, however, to see such a chapter in a book de- 
voted to recent political thought, and the four page bibliography and extensive notes 
will enable the interested reader to dig into the subject. (E. H. P.) 


The National Central Library of Nanking, 48 Cheng Hsien Chieh, Nanking, 
has begun publication of a new English-language periodical entitled Philobiblon, a 
quarterly review of Chinese publications. The first issue of this periodical, dated June, 
1946, bears the names of Chiang Fu-tsung as Director and Ch‘ien Chung-shu as 
editor, and contains the following items: 

1. Chiang Fu-tsung: “In the beginning,” pp. 1-2. A brief statement of the purpose 

of the magazine. 

2. Chou Chuan-ju: “The study of inscriptions on the oracle bones,” translated 
into English by A. J. Schwartz, pp. 3-12. A popular but sound historical 
account of the excavations at An-yang and their significance. 

3. Critical Notice: R. P. Henri Bernard, Le Pére Mathieu Ricci et la société chinoise 
de son temps (1551-1610) (2 vols. Tientsin, 1937), reviewed by Ch'‘ien 
Chung-shu, pp. 13-19. A detailed and extremely critical review of this work. 

4. Abstracts, pp. 20-34. Brief descriptions of 24 Chinese works in the National 
Central Library, most of them dating from the Ming and Ch‘ing dynasties, 
but a few written by contemporary Chinese scholars. 

5-6. Catalogue of copyright entries of the National Central Library, Oct.-Dec., 
1945 (pp. 35-55) and Jan.-Mar., 1946 (pp. 57-66). Books are listed with 
Chinese characters for author and title, translated English title, place and date 
of publication, and price. They are classified under such headings as ‘“‘Philoso- 
phy,” “Social sciences,” “Language,” etc. There is also a section listing new 
magazines. 

7-8. Catalogue of official publications received by the National Central Library, 
Oct.-Dec., 1945 (pp. 67-82) and Jan.-Mar., 1946 (pp. 83-93). A list of Chi- 
nese government publications similar in general arrangement to sects. 5-6 


above. 
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Philobiblon is very similar to, and obviously a rival of, the National Library of 
Peiping’s Quarterly bulletin of Chinese bibliography, English edition. “In each number 
we shall publish one or two learned articles on Chinese history, philosophy, ar- 
chaeology or art .... There will also be a classified catalogue of books and peri- 
odicals published in China during the three months under review. A section is 
devoted to brief digests of noteworthy Chinese books and full-dress criticisms of 
foreign works dealing with China and the Chinese’’ (p. 2). The first issue is carefully 
written and printed on excellent paper. Subscription is C.N. $4,000 or U.S. $2.00 
per annum, postage included. (Derk Bodde.) 


The Bulletin of the museum of Far Eastern antiquities, no. 18, 1946 (60 Swedish 
Crowns) contains the following articles: 

Karlgren, Bernard, ““Glosses on the Ta ya and Sung odes,” pp. 1-198. A sequel 
to similar articles in no. 14 (1942) and no. 16 (1944), which concludes this 
valuable study on the Shih ching. 

Karlgren, “Legends and cults in ancient China,” pp. 199-365. A most detailed 
and valuable study, in which a new theory is laid down for the study of early 
Chinese texts and exception is taken to similar work done by Granet, Maspero, 
et al. 

Karlgren, “Once again the A and B styles in Yin ornamentation,” pp. 367-382. 

Bylin-Althin, Margit, “The sites of Ch‘i Chia P*ing and Lo Han T‘ang in Kansu,”’ 
pp. 383-498, 56 plates. To be read in conjunction with the reports by Andersson 
on various neolithic sites that have appeared in the last several issues of the 


BMFEA. (Derk Bodde.) 


The following works of interest to Far Easterners, appearing in North China 
during or since the war and either published by or available through Henri Vetch’s 
French Bookstore, Grand Hotel de Pekin, Peiping, have been called to the Editor’s 
attention by Derk Bodde. Prices are in U. S. dollars. 


Editions Henri Vetch 
G. Ecke, Chinese domestic furniture. 1944. $50.00. 
H. Wilhelm, Chinas geschichte. 1942. $1.00. 
H. Wilhelm, Die wandlung. Acht vortriige zum I-ging. 1944. $1.00. 
H. Wilhelm, Gesellschaft und staat in China. 1944. $1.00. 
R. Lowenthal, Index to Cordier’ s Bibliotheca Sinica (ready for printing). 
Monumenta Serica. Journal of Oriental studies of the Catholic University of Peking. 
Vols. 6-10, 1941-45, and index to vols. 1-10. Each vol. $7.50. 


Monumenta Serica Monograph Series 


A. Mostaert, Textes Oraux. Avec introduction, notes, morphologiques, commentaires et 
glossaires. 1937. $10.00. 

A. Mostaert, Dictionnaires Ordos. Vols. 1-3. 1941-44. $28.00. 

de Smedt & Mostaert, Le dialecte monguor, parlé par les Mongols du Kansu occidental. 
Ile partie, grammaire. 1945. $6.00. 

M. Van Der Valk, Outline of modern Chinese family law. 1939. $3.50. 
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W. Eberhard, Untersuchungen iiber den aufbau der Chin. kultur. II. Lokalkulturen in 
alten China. T1.2. Die lokalkulturen des sudens und ostens. 1942. $8.00. 

Walter Fuchs, Der Jesuiten-atlas der Kanghsi-zeit. 1943. 2 parts—text and atlas. 
$18.00. 

Walter Fuchs, The ‘Mongol atlas” of China by Chu Ssu-pen and the Kuan-yu-t’u. With 
48 facsimile maps dating from about 1555. 1946. $4.50. 

P. Eugen Feifel (tr.), Geschichte der chinesischen literatur und ihrer gedanklichen grund- 
lage, nach Nagasawa Kikwyu—Shina gakujutsu bungeishi. 1943. $3.00. 


Deutschland Institut—Peking 


Sinologische arbeiten. Vols. 1-2, 1943-44. Per vol. $3.00. 
Hildebrandt der tempel Ta-chiioh-szu (reprint). $4.00. 
Gabelentz chinesische grammatik (reprint). $8.00. 

Zur ausbau der Gabelentzschen grammatik. $2.00. 

Otto Franke, Aus kultur und geschichte Chinas. $5.00. 


Museum of Oriental Ethnology, Catholic University of Peking 


Matthias Eder, Das jahr im chinesischen volkslied. $1.50. 
Folklore studies. Vols. 1-4, 1942-45. Vols. 1-2 each $1.00.; vol. 3, $2.00; vol. 4, 
$3.00. 


Miscellaneous Publications 


A. Koehn (Comp.), A year of the dog (Chinese calendar) . 1946. $1.00. 
H. Wilhelm, Deutsch-Chinesisches worterbuch. 1945. $12.50. 
H. Woidt, Chinese handicrafts. A picture book. 1944. $5.00. 
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Prepared by Epwin G. Beat, Jr. 
All of the following material was received prior to August 31, 1946. 


The Chinese Social and Political Science Association, No. 1, Min Sheng Hutung, Nan 
Ch’ih Tzu, Peiping, reports that the Association was seized by the Japanese on the 
morning of the attack on Pearl Harbor. In December 1942 the library of the Associa- 
tion was moved to the Hsin Min Hui [Society for the Renovation of the People]—an 
elegant name for the Japanese propaganda organization in Peiping—so that the Japa- 
nese might complete their occupation of the premises. The Association recovered its 
premises on November 28, 1945. All of the buildings had been emptied; even per- 
manent fittings had been removed. The card catalog, shelf-list cards, accession books, 
and all other pieces of equipment had been taken. By April 1946, the library had been 
able to recover 17,000 of the 19,000 volumes which it previously had held. Fifteen 
thousand copies of back numbers of the Chinese social and political science review were 
confiscated by the Japanese gendarmerie. It is rumoured that these back issues were 
burned. Old issues of the Review are not available from the Association, but some- 
times they can be found in the Peiping book market. The library of the Association 
planned to open on June 1, 1946. It was expected, however, that financial difficulties 
would delay publication of the Review. 


Centre Franco-Chinois d Etudes Sinologiques (Chung-Fa Han-hsiieh yen-chiu so), 
Peiping. Not much is yet known in the United States regarding the organization of 
this institution. Recently, however, a list of publications and exhibits was brought 
back from China by Major Lawrence Sickman, of the William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City, Missouri. 

By 1944, indexes to the following works had been published and are available 
through Henri Vetch’s French Bookstore in Peiping at the prices given in U. S. 
dollars: Lun-heng ($2.00), Lii-shih ch’un-ch’iu ($2.00), Feng-su t’ung-i ($3.00), 
Ch’un-ch’iu fan lu ($2.00), Huai-nan tzu ($4.00), and Ch’ien-fu lun ($2.00). The 
Centre also publishes three serials: 

I. Han-hsiue [Han-hsiieh| (Bulletin du centre Franco-chinois d’ études sinologiques. 
$4.00), in Chinese with résumés in French. The articles included in no. 1 were: 
Chang Erh-t’ien, “Essay on Chinese civilization, religion, and morals”; Feng 
Ch’eng-chiin, “‘A Han hostage in the time of Kaniska, king of Kusana’’; Kao 
Ming-k’ai, Chinese determinative particle ti’; Sun K’ai-ti, “The origin 
and evolution of the Chinese puppet show”; Yang K’un, “The hearth god’; 
Fu Hsi-hua, ‘Fanciful tales of the Six Dynasties”; Chang Chih-lien, ‘“The com- 
pilation of the Tzu-chih t’ung-chien” ; and Nieh Ch’ung-ch’i, “Notes on a por- 
trait of Chao Ting (1085-1147).” 

Il. Scripta Sinica. T’u-shu-kuan kuan-k’an (Bulletin bibliographique du centre. $3.50), 
in Chinese. The articles included in no. 1 were: Feng Ch’eng-chiin, ““Dharmak- 
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sema and his translation of the first part of the Mahaparinirvana’’; Fu Hsi-hua, 
“‘Notes on seven manuscripts of Ming dramas (ch’uan-ch’i)”; Ching P’ei-yiian, 
‘““A comparative study of the various editions of the Shuo-fu’’; J. Van Den 
Brandt, “The Lazarist press in Peking”; Descriptions of rare books in the li- 
brary of the Centre; Bibliographical reports; and Varia. 

Ill. Lectures chinoises. I-wen ts’ui-i ($1.50), translations with Chinese texts. The con- 
tents of no. 1 were: Tung Chung-shu, Ch’un-ch’iu fan lu (chapters 44 and 75 
were translated); Pan Piao’s Address on the divine mandate of monarchs, and 
The fabulous story of Emperor Wu of the Han Dynasty; and twelve poems of 
the Han and Wei dynasties. 


Three exhibits have been held by the Centre and catalogues have been issued: 
Iconographie populaire (1942. $2.00); Deux siécles de sinologie frangaises (1943. 
$2.50), and Ouvrages illustrés de la dynastie Ming (1944. $3.00). The Centre also 
performs services of collection and documentation. Since 1941 it has collected from 
the local vernacular press some 12,000 articles which pertain to folklore. Approxi- 
mately 4500 similar excerpts have been collected from monthly and weekly peri- 
odicals. Each item is pasted on a sheet of paper and filed separately. In addition, all 
references relating to folklore have been extracted from some 300 “‘regional mono- 
graphs’’ (ti-fang chih?) of Hopei, Shantung, and Shansi, with the purpose of ultimately 
making a complete survey of such material. Some 5400 prints relating to popular 
iconography have been collected from all provinces of China; and some 400 speci- 
mens of Han rubbings have been brought together for study. The Centre also main- 
tains a collection of documentary photographs on public festivals, the theatre, 
puppet-shows, Chinese gymnastics, hand-language, handicrafts, and glazed-tile 
making. 

The Kyoto Oriental Culture Research Institute (Téhé bunka gakuin, Kyéto kenkyttsho) . 
Since this institution, which was founded in 1928, is well known in the United 
States, a detailed description of its functions is not necessary. In 1946, however, it 
published a bulletin in which it describes its present organization, and lists its recent 
publications. 

The principal aim of the Institute continues to be the scientific study of ancient 
Chinese civilization. In 1946, its staff comprised some forty specialists, working 
under the direction of Dr. Haneda Toru, who was formerly President of Kyoto Im- 
perial University. These specialists were organized into seven departments. The 
departments and their chiefs in 1946 were: Philosophy and Literature: Yoshikawa 
K6jir6; History: Kaizuka Shigeki; Religion: Tsukamoto Zenryd; Art and Archaeol- 
ogy: Mizuno Seiichi; History of Science: Noda Chiryé; Historical Geography: 
Mori Shikazé; and Language: Kuraishi Takeshiré. 

Recent publications include: Revised edition of Shang-shu cheng-i, by the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Literature, 1938-42; A study of the Buddhist cave-temples at 
Lung-men, Honan, by S. Mizuno and T. Nagahiro, 1941, with two appendices: 
Buddhism under the Northern Wei Dynasty as seen in the cave-temples at Lung-men, and 
Lung-men epigraphy; and Die agraffe und ihre stellung in der altchinesischen kunstge- 
schichte, by T. Nagahiro, 1943. The Journal (T6hé gakuhé [Kyoto]) continued publica- 
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tion to no. 15, pt. 1 (1945). The Institute also published a catalog of the Chi- 
nese books in its library (3 vols., 1938-43). 


The Library of Congress. In the last series of “Notes and news” the Union Catalog 
of Japanese books, which has been developed at the Library of Congress, was de- 
scribed in some detail. In July 1946, the Library received as a gift a microfilm repro- 
duction of the cards for Japanese books in the Chinese-Japanese Library of the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute. Cards will be made from this film for insertion into the 
Union Catalog. The addition of these cards will greatly aid the development of this 
central register of Japanese books in the United States. 


The Oriental Club of Washington, a society to stimulate interest in and to encourage 
study of the modern Orient, was launched in the summer of 1946 in Washington, 
D. C. At a preliminary dinner the possibilities of the organization were discussed 
by Mr. Mortimer Graves, Dr. Arthur W. Hummel, and Dr. Sidney Glazer. The 
first regular meeting was held on July 23. Papers describing the impact of the war on 
Burma, India, and the Levant States were presented by Messrs. Cecil Hobbs, Daniel 
Thorner, and Herbert Liebesny. Dr. Horace Poleman was nominated temporary 
President, and Dr. Liebesny temporary Secretary-treasurer. These officers were to 
serve until December, 1946, when a constitution would be adopted and permanent 


officers elected. 


The University of California, Berkeley, reports that three appointments recently 
have been made in the field of Far Eastern history, and that three men not previously 
teaching there will begin in September 1946. They are: Dr. Delmer M. Brown, Lec- 
turer in Japanese history; Dr. George McCune, Lecturer in Far Eastern history; and 
Dr. G. V. Lantzeff, Lecturer in Russian history (particularly the history of Siberia). 

Dr. Woodbridge Bingham has received a promotion to the rank of Associate Pro- 
fessor of Far Eastern History. This year he will be giving for the first time a year’s 
survey course in the History and Civilizations of Asia (for sophomores). 

Other appointments have been made in the Siamese language and ia the anthropol- 


ogy of India. 


The University of Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Bishop William C. White, Keeper of 
the East Asiatic Collections in the Royal Ontario Museum, and Director of the 
School of Chinese Studies of the University of Toronto, left for China in June to aid 
in the reorganization and rehabilitation of the Anglican Church in Honan Province. 
This Church suffered greatly during the Japanese occupation. 

Miss Helen E. Fernald, formerly Curator of Far Eastern Art at the University 
Museum in Philadephlia, has been appointed Acting Keeper of the East Asiatic Col- 
lections in the Royal Ontario Museum, and is continuing her work as Assistant 
Professor in the School of Chinese Studies. She is teaching a general survey course 
in Chinese art and archaeology, and an advanced course in the study of the T’ang 
dynasty. 

Dr. Richard C. Rudolph, who recently taught in the Navy Language School at 
Boulder, Colorado, has been appointed Acting Director of the School of Chinese 
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Studies. He is teaching the advanced courses in the Chinese language, and is assisting 
in the East Asiatic Section of the Museum. 

Mr. Shih Ching-ch’eng, who also formerly taught in the Navy Language School 
at Boulder, Colorado, has been appointed Visiting Assistant Professor in the School 
of Chinese Studies. 


Mr. Edwin G. Beal, Jr., has been granted an extended period of leave from the 
Library of Congress to enable him to pursue further study. He has been granted a 
Chinese Cultural Fellowship in Columbia University for the year 1946-47; he plans 
to spend this year working on his dissertation: “The origin of the /ikin tax.” In 
order to have more time for study, he also is withdrawing from the duties of “Notes 
and news” Editor of THe Far Eastern QuarTERLyY, and he takes this opportunity to 
thank all those persons who have contrivuted material for publication in this Section. 


Professor Woodbridge Bingham, Department of History, University of California, 
Berkeley, will replace Mr. Beal as ‘‘Notes and News” Editor of the QuarTERLY. 
Future contribution to this section should be sent directly to him. 


Professor Ch’en Yiian, President of Catholic University, Peiping, has recently an- 
nounced his discovery of a page of Chinese history which has been missing for over 
800 years. It is leaf 12 of monograph (chih) 14 (on Music) of the Wei-shu (History of 
the Latter, or Toba, Wei). This history was first printed during the Chia-yu period 
(1056-64) of the Northern Sung. During the disorders which accompanied the end 
of that Dynasty, the central plains of China were overrun, and many books were lost 
or destroyed. In Szechwan, however, some 50 chou did not suffer devastation, and 
during the Shao-hsing period (1131-63) of the Southern Sung the surviving portions 
of certain works were re-assembled and published at Mei-shan, Szechwan. This Mei- 
shan edition has been the basis of all editions of the Wei-shu which were published 
during the Ming and Ch’ing periods; it also was used as the basis of the text included 
in the variorum edition (Po-na pen) of the 24 histories, issued by the Commercial 
Press, Shanghai. When that edition was in preparation, an extensive search was con- 
ducted for the missing portions of the Wei-shu; but in the end, two leaves were still 
lacking. One of these leaves has now been identified by Professor Ch’en in chiian 142 
of T’ung-tien. It has been reprinted separately by Catholic University for distribution 
to those persons who have copies of the Wei-shu in their collections. 


Mr. Robert A. Drews, who was graduated with honors in anthropology from the 
University of Oregon in 1938, has been granted a Chinese Cultural Fellowship in the 
University of Michigan for the academic year 1946-47. Prior to the war he studied in 
the Department of Oriental Languages at Michigan, and taught for a period in 
Peiping. During the war he served in the U.S. Navy in the western Pacific. While in 
the Gilbert Islands he prepared four articles on various aspects of native life; these 
articles were later published in the American anthropologist. 


Mr. Nobutake Ike, who holds a fellowship grant from the Social Science Research 
Council, is enrolling in the Department of Political Science, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
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sity, for the academic year 1946-47. He plans to write his dissertation under the 
‘direction of Mr. Owen Lattimore, Director of the Walter Hines Page School of 
International Relations, on ““The democratic movement in Japan, 1875-90.” 


Dr. Charles B. Fahs, who has been directing research work for the Federal Govern- 
ment for the past five years, undertook his new duties as Assistant Director, Division 
of Humanities, The Rockefeller Foundation, in September 1946. During the preced- 
ing month he resigned his post as Acting Chief, Division of Research for the Far 
East, Department of State. He has been succeeded in this position by Dr. Charles 
Stelle. As a result of his new duties Dr. Fahs has also resigned as a member of the 
Advisory Editorial Board of the QuaRTERLY. 


Professor John K. Fairbank, after five years of service in the Federal Government, 
during which he was connected first with the Office of Strategic Services and later 
with the Office of War Information, has returned to his teaching duties as Associate 
Professor of History, Harvard University. During these years Dr. Fairbank made 
two lengthy official trips to China. As of August 1946, Mrs. Wilma Fairbank was 
still in China as an officer of the Department of State. 


Mr. Cecil Hobbs, Reference Librarian for Southeast Asia, Division of Orientalia, 
Library of Congress, has completed an annotated bibliography on Burma and South- 
east Asia, covering the years 1935-45. This bibliography will be published by the 
Library of Congress. Mr. Hobbs has been working for more than two years on an 
extensive annotated bibliography of Burma, which he hopes to complete early in 
1947. 


Professor Cyrus H. Peake, former Managing Editor of the QuarTERLY, has resigned 
from his position as Associate Professor of Chinese in Columbia University. In 1942 
Dr. Peake was granted a leave of absence from the University to join the staff of the 
Board of Economic Warfare (later, Foreign Economic Administration) in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Later in 1945 he went to Japan under the auspices of the War Depart- 
ment to serve in the administration of the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers. 
He plans to continue in government service. 


Mr. John R. Shively, who served with the U.S. Marine Corps from 1940 to 1946, 
and who rose to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, has been appointed Chief of the 
Japanese Section, Division of Orientalia, Library of Congress. Other appointments 
to the same Section include Mr. Andrew Yoshinobu Kuroda as Principal Cataloger, 
and Mrs. Lillian Katsuyo Takeshita as Junior Cataloger. 


Professor George E. Taylor, Executive Officer of the Far Eastern Department, 
University of Washington, has returned to the University after five years of service 
with the Office of War Information in Washington, D. C. 
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Dr. Arthur E. Christy, Professor of American Literature at the University of IIli- 
nois, died in Urbana on July 8, at the age of 46. Dr. Christy was born in China in 
1899. He received his Bachelor’s degree from Wheaton College, and his Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees from Columbia University. He taught at the University of 
Minnesota and at Brooklyn College, but by far the greater part of his career was 
spent in teaching at Columbia University, where for fifteen years he directed the 
work of candidates for the Master’s degree in English literature. He was profoundly 
interested in comparative literature, and in the influence of Oriental thought upon 
Western—particularly American—literature. In Images in Jade, published in 1929, 
he offered translations of a large number of Chinese poems into English verse. He 
also edited an important book of essays, The Asiatic legacy and American life, —_ 
was published in 1945. 


Mrs. Samuel T. Farquhar (Florence Walne) 


The sudden death of Florence Walne Farquhar on October 13, 1946 meant a sad 
personal loss to her wide circle of friends and a real blow to the field of Japanese 
studies in the United States. Mrs. Farquhar was one of the outstanding members of 
the all too small group of serious students of Japan, and she distinguished herself even 
in this group as one of the very few qualified persons teaching and doing research 
work in the sadly neglected field of Japanese literature. Her untimely death brought 
to an end her work on the Kadensho, the invaluable book on the Né drama by Seami, 
the great Né master of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. It is a matter 
of keen regret to all those interested in Japanese literature that she did not have the 
opportunity to conclude this important study. 

Mrs. Farquhar was born in 1895 of missionary parents in Nagasaki, Japan. After 
graduation from Georgetown College in Kentucky in 1916, she returned to Japan 
where she assisted her father for several years, taking charge of the editorial depart- 
ment of his Christian publishing house in Shimonoseki. During this period, she 
studied the Japanese language and developed a keen interest in Japanese literature 
which led her to return to this country in 1930 to do graduate study in that field. 
Mrs. Farquhar thus became a pioneer in the study of Japanese literature in this 
country. Despite the almost total lack of facilities for graduate study in her chosen 
field, she pushed toward her goal with determination, continuing her studies alone 
when she found it impossible to do more formal graduate work. In 1931 she took a 
position as resident secretary of International House at Berkeley, California. During 
the academic year 1934-35, she obtained her A.M. degree at Radcliffe College under 
Professor Elisséeff and then returned to Berkeley, this time as Instructor in Japanese 
at the University of California. A grant from the Rockefeller Foundation in 1939-40 
enabled her to return to Radcliffe to continue her formal work for the Ph.D degree. 
At this time she passed her oral examinations for the degree but she was never able 
to complete her thesis because the outbreak of war with Japan prevented her from 
continuing further research work. 
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In the autumn of 1941, several months before Pearl Harbor, she undertook to 
organize and administrate a special Japanese language training program for the Navy 
at the University of California. This program was moved after the commencement 
of the war to Boulder, Colorado, where it grew into the large and important Navy 
Oriental Language School. Mrs. Farquhar as director of this great enterprise made a 
unique contribution to this country’s war-effort. Although trained to work in Japa- 
nese literature and deeply desiring to help her fellow Americans to understand and 
appreciate the culture of Japan, Mrs. Farquhar instead made her greatest contribution 
in helping her countrymen prepare for the military defeat of Japan. 

Administering this Navy school at Boulder was a heavy burden. Mrs. Farquhar 
met the growing demands of her important position with untiring effort and wisdom, 
giving of her energy so unsparingly that in the end her health failed under the strain 
and she was forced to pass on her exacting responsibilities to others. She later re- 
turned to her academic duties at the University of California but never regained her 
full health and strength. 

Mrs. Farquhar not only gave up her personal interests and her academic career 
to serve her country during the war; in a very real sense she gave her life in the great 
struggle which may lead to a new day when others can more easily carry on Mrs. 
Farquhar’s original hope of helping her countrymen understand and appreciate the 
culture of Japan. [Obituary prepared by Professor Edwin O. Reischauer.] 


